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THE AULD SCOTCH MITHER, AND HOW SHE WEL- 
COMED HER MALCOLM. 


BY REV. J. E. RANKIN. 


HERE was great bustle at a Highland inn, 
One summer afternoon, without, within ; 
For Malcolm Anderson — who, years before, 
Had left his mother’s cottage, young and poor, 
His fortune in his little sailor’s chest, 

And in the blessing that his mother blest — 
With wife and children, servants, baggage, all, 
Had landed from the mail-coach in the hall. 

It was a hamlet ’neath Ben Nevis’ head, 

That looked up smiling from the valley’s bed: 

Some dozen houses with the old gray kirk, 

A few poor acres, but enriched by work, é, 

By honest Highland toil, by sweat of brow, — 
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THE SABBATH AT HOME. 


Where men and women delved with spade and plow; 
Or where, indoors, the good-wives wove and spun, 
And brought up children, as their dames had done. 
A brook went tumbling, headlong, boisterous, down, 
And ground the oatmeal for the little town ; 

A bridge the sundered street re-bound in one, 

From which you saw the yeasty waters run. 

Ben Nevis, with his head wrapped in a cloud, 

Like some old grandsire, o’er the landscape bowed : 
He saw the village children as they played; 
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He saw the lover trysting with the maid; 

Down on these, smoking chimneys, year by year, 
He looked and smiled, and blessed their humble cheer ; 
He looked and smiled, like some old idol grim, 
As though they offered incense up to him; 

He heard the millstones grinding at his foot, 
Down o’er the rocks the dashing waters shoot ; 
And merry to his ears rang up the note — 

The blacksmith from his ringing. anvil smote; 
And when the doors were open to the air, 

He heard the guidman in his praise and prayer. 
And here, among the heather and the rocks, 
The hamlet kept its ill-assorted flocks : 
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Climbed up his brow a cosset lamb, a goat, 

Each step proclaiming with a tinkling note; 

And lower down, above the garden’s line, 

Contented, grazed the grateful, great-eyed kine. 
Who Malcolm was, of course, no mortal knew: 

His name he’d given the landlord, it is true; 

But twenty years had slowly come and gone, 

And twenty years had built up bone and brawn, 

And care and toil had in his wavy chestnut hair 

Woven a thread of silver here and there ; 

The little sapling, which, with nimble feet 

He’d climbed, now stretched its arms across the street: 

So now he was a stranger in the very town 

Each foot of which his childhood steps had known. 

Besides, the landlord was but lately there, 

And so received him with a grateful stare: 

Native or stranger, he was quite as glad, 

And welcomed him to take the best he had: 

The rooms were low, the windows very small ; 

He and his wife responded to each call. 
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But Malcolm, with the thought pre-occupied, 
From wife and children soon withdrew aside, 
And, taking off his dress from head to foot, 
Quickly put on a common sailor’s suit, — 
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Pea-jacket, pants, and hat, such as he wore 
When he went seaward, twenty years before ; 
And then, by bypaths that in youth he’d known, 
He sought his mother’s cottage-door alone. 

The footworn way he trod again along 

Where he had shouted out his childhood’s song, 
Where he had whistled many a sailor air 
_ Before he left his good old mother’s care. 

These are, above, the very chestnut-trees 

’Gainst which he used to plant his climbing knees ; 
And here, midway, still stands the awkward stone 
That many a time his heedless foot has thrown ; 
And now he sits again the old stone stile, 

And waits to look the landscape o’er a while. 

Before him is the little cottage, where 

His tiny feet first learned to climb the stair ; 

A stone’s throw distant from him, that is all. 

No dog would answer to the old-time call, 

Nor bound as once the intervening wall; 

For old Rob Roy, worn out, toothless, and dumb, 
Long years ago to his last sleep has come. 

There is his window o’er the sloping roof, 

-The apple-tree, with branches spread aloof ; 

The old stone chimney, awkward, huge, and square, 
Stills curls with sluggish smoke ascending there. 
Oh, how his heart beneath his bosom smote! 

Oh, how it leaped into his choking throat! 

For through the mist that blinds his eager eyes 
His mother in the window he espies ; 

And hark !—oh, how it made his senses reel ! — 
She’s crooning softly to her spinning-wheel ; 

The same sweet voice, broken although it be, 
With which she sang when he sat on her knee. 
And she’s the same, although the precious form 
Is doubled up from meeting many a storm: 

The locks of auburn that he used to know 

Are white as winter’s deep, undrifted snow; 

The eyes are dim, that shone like flowers in dew, 
Searching, yet tender, deep as heaven’s own blue; 
And yet her cheeks are blooming like the rose 
Beneath a bank of melting Alpine snows, — 

The same sweet tint that youth had painted first, 
Before life’s tempests on her head had burst. 

He knocked at length, and then he, waiting, stood, 

Eager to meet and test her motherhood. 

No answer came, except the hollow sound 

Of his own blow, the death-like cottage round ; 
He knocked again, and said in undertone, 

“She’s grown quite deaf, I surely might have known.” 
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“Coom ben!” in her old-fashioned, simple‘ way, 

As often to a guest he’d heard her say. 

She brought a chair; nor had he scarce sat down, 
Before he asked the way to Kinlock town. 

His garments they were new, but coarse and rough ; 
His accent English; and his voice was gruff. 
“Gang through the town across the burnie’s bed, 
Keep up the hill, to left nor right your head ; 

When at the hight, turn round the old gray kirk.” 
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She eyed him once, and then put by her work. 
He weary seemed, all crouching in his chair, 
And broken down with travel, grief, or care. 

It made her sigh. “ And are ye Scotch by birth ? 
Why went ye then a roamin’ roun’ the earth?” 
“ Ah, yes! I’m Scotch; but I am altered so, 
That her own son my mother would not know, 
Although a mother kinder could not be 

Before I left her and went off to sea.” 

“ Ah, mon! of mithers ye do little ken, 

If that’s your ain conviction of them, then. 

A mither’d ken the bairn she fondly pressed 

On her ain bosom to a lo’in’ rest, 

Wha teuk the snawy draught frae out her breast, 
An’ toddled roun’ in the auld household nest ; 
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She’d ken her bairn, her lo’in’ e’es sae keen, 
Where’er he were, wherever he had been; 
Her ear wad ken his footfa’ on the walk, 
She’d ken him by his gait and by his talk. 
But tell me, mon, how far your foot could reach, 
That ye sud lose the Scotch frae out your speech? 
On Arctic snaws, or India’s scorchin’ sands, 
Where ha’e ye wandered roun’ through mony lands, 
That ye ha’e tined the tongue your mither taught, — 
The auld Scotch tongue, wi’ sich sweet mem’ries fraught ?” 
“Oh! in Calcutta I have lived for years.” 
At that she sighed; and then she said, with tears, 
“ And, when ye lived there, did ye chance upon 
A bairn o’ mine, one Malcolm Anderson?” 
“There’s many of that name I knew full well. 
What is he, ma’am? A merchant there did dwell, 
About my age and build, and wealthy, too.” 
‘“ Malcolm’s a merchant, that is true; 
But he is younger far by mony a year, 
An’ bonnier far, than you do now appear. 
I beg your pardon, mon ; a mither’s pride 
Sich points 0’ likeness can fu’ weel decide. 
An’, then, he stood up firm and straight and tall 
As though he walked a laird within his hall ; 
His han’s were like a lassie’s, saft an’ white ; 
His tressy hair was thick and glossy bright; 
His cheeks were like the new-blawn rose to me, 
That hangs half opened on the mither-tree ; 
His swellin’ brow was pure as any snaw; 
And in his een that answered to your ca’, 
There was a glint just like the e’enen’ star, — 
A glint o’ light across a sky o’ blue, 
A leuk that seemed to search a body through: 
Ye’re not my Malcolm, mon, by very far, 
Although a decent mither’s son nae doubt ye are.” 
The stranger rose, as if to take his leave, 
That he had altered so, slow to believe. 
“Oh! bide a bit, ye’ve gang’d sae lang a way, 
An’ eat wi’ us, before we part, I pray ;” 
Thus did the kind old mother rise and say. 
He had not answered her, before she went 
And up the stairway this brief summons sent, — 
“Maggie, coom down, and set the supper on!” 
For now the parting day was well-nigh gone. 
And so the two spread out a clean repast, 
And he drew nigh to eat, as she had asked. 
She closed her eyes, and drooped her frosted head, 
And reverently a simple grace she said. 
The stranger took upon his plate the food; 
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He tried to eat, but still untouched it stood: 
His soul within him was too deeply stirred ; 
He was too hungry for some loving word ; 
His heart was leaping in too eager haste 
The sweetness of his mother’s lips to taste. 

“Ye dinna eat, my mon: what can we bring? 
What wad ye relish? Is there ony thing?” 
“There is a dish my mother used to make, 

I’d gladly taste, if only for her sake. 

*Tis oatmeal porridge ; taken from her hand, 

I’d be the happiest man in any land.” 

“ Parritch, ye mean!” his mother quick replied: 
“There’s some that’s left, from dinner set aside ; 
It stan’s within the pantry very near ; 

But then it’s cauld. Maggie, just han’ it here!” 
“If it but have the taste it had of old, 

I do not care if it be hot or cold.” 

He took the bowl, and then he stirred the spoon, 
And she began to mark the motion soon. 

And, when he twirled it by some boyhood art, 
Half from her chair she rose with sudden start; 
And then she trembled, then was pale as death, 
And then she said, as fast as came her breath, — 
“Ye minded me o’ my ain Malcolm then; 
There, there! just lift your spoon that way again. 
Just sae his parritch he was wont to stir: 

O laddie! now, my Malcolm gin ye were!” 

‘“ Ah, weel then, gin I were your Malcolm, come 
To cheer your auld age in your auld-time home, 
Or gin your braw young Malcolm were as brown, 
An’ auld, an’ gray, an’ bald, an’ doublit down, 
That Malcolm, mither, wad ye now incline 

To lo’e him as ye did in dear lang syne?” 

His language had become his mother’s own; 
She heard again the old familiar tone ; 

At once her aged breath comes thick and fast, 
And gathering tears begin to fall at last: 

And when he calls her sz¢ther, then she goes 

With one glad cry, and, tottering toward him, throws 
Her fainting form upon his manly breast, 

With her excessive joy weak and distressed, 

And like a child within his bosom hides, 

While many a tear-drop down his rough face glides. 
Her brow he kisses, then her face and hand, 

And calls her all dear names he can command ; 
While in his face she looks, beyond a doubt 

If she, perchance, can make her Malcolm out. 

At last, by these caresses satisfied, 

And lacking words, they seat them side by side. 
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“But, Malcolm, wife and bairns— where are they all?” 
“Oh! at the inn, within a minute’s call.” 

“Go bring them here, to bless my achin’ e’e ; 

I scarcely hoped this happy day to see.” 

“ But in the cottage ha’e ye surely room?” 


“ Tl] manage that. 


Go bid them a’ to coom: 


I ha’e twa rooms, wi’ neebor closets wide, 

An’ shelves weel packed wi’ gudes on ilka side, 

Wi things for yours I’ve woven or ha’e spun.” 

“Weel, mither, now ye’ll rest: your work is done.” 

“?Twad mickle irk my soul, I ken fu’ weel, 

Idle to see my loom or spinnin’ wheel ; 

This side the grave to rest I dinna care; 

Fw’ lang a time I’ll ha’e to rest me there. 

I canna bear these wrinklet han’s to fauld 

Till they are crossed to molder in the mold: 

There’ll be, ’twixt then an’ resurrection-day, 

For needfuw’ rest fu’ time enough to stay. 

But hasten now your wife and bairns to bring ; 

Against it well make ready ilka thing: 

I hope to like your wife, I want to see; 

The bonnie bairns, I hope that they’ll like me.” 
The good dame’s hopes each one proved very true; 

She liked them well, and well they liked her, too. 

That night before their rest, in holy calm 

They knelt in prayer, they sang an old Scotch psalm ; 

And then, the good wife’s palsied voice instead, 

Her Malcolm’s own the welcome worship led. 
Bright was the cottage thence, within, without, — 

Without with rose and woodbine clung about, 

Within with childhood ways and childhood glee, 

With books and sports and ringing melody: 

But sometimes would the grand-dame call around 

The little group, and still their boisterous sound ; 

While, as she told, their eager eyes would swim, 

How Malcolm came, and how she welcomed him. 


PRACTICAL UNBELIEF. 


BY GENESEE, 


“ THERE are a great many skeptics in 
this village,” said my uncle doctor, sad- 
ly, as he sat warming his dear old hands 


at the fire, one snowy night after a long’ 


ride. 

“ Skeptics!” exclaimed our visitor, 
Mrs. Winslow. ‘“ Why, Dr. Ross! one 
of the things I have most enjoyed here 


is the feeling that you are all of one 
mind. There are no ‘isms’ and no here- 
sies : you all go to the same church, and 
acknowledge the same great truths. I 


‘always thought it delightful, accustomed 


as I am, at home, to hear our doctrines 
disputed.” 


* Skepticism,” said my uncle, “is not 
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confined to the denial of doctrines in 
the abstract. People will assent to any 
article of the creed, yet become doubt- 
ers the moment you apply it to their own 
cases. Practical infidelity comes out in 
this well- taught community in a way 
that would be startling if it were not 
common.” 

“Do tell me what you mean,” said 
Mrs. Winslow. 

“Well, ma’am, take an illustration. 
Nothing is more plainly taught us than 
that Christians are to forgive injuries 
“as Christ has forgiven them; that is, 
wholly, heartily, and lovingly. Nobody 
disputes it. Yet here is Mrs. A., who 
considers herself justified in not speak- 
ing to her neighbor Mrs. B., because she 
can prove that Mrs. B. has wronged her. 
Deacon C. goes, in his fatherly fashion, 
to try if he can heal the breach. 
A. tells him the whole story of her 
neighbor’s misdeeds, and says triumph- 
antly, ‘ Now you see that I am perfectly 
justified in my course.’ 

“¢Do 1?’ asks Deacon C. reflect- 
ively. 

“¢ Why, certainly : you see how wrong 
Mrs. B. has been.’ 

COMES? 

“¢ Well, then, of course I must showa 
proper spirit about it.’ 

“¢To be sure,’ allows the deacon ; 
‘but I suppose the proper spirit is the 
spirit that Christ commands. Christ 
says, “‘ Love your enemies, do good to 
them that hate you.”? 

“¢ That is all very well to talk about,’ 
responds Mrs. A. ; ‘ but it isn’t my way. 
It never can be my duty to love such a 
woman. The thing is impossible.’ 

“« All things are possible with God,’ 
rejoins the deacon ; ‘and all things are 
possible to him that believeth. If you 
bring your impossibility to the Lord, he 
will enable you to conquer it, to love her 
as he loves her, and to bring her back 
to him by love. Only believe!’ 

“* Ah!’ replies Mrs. A., ‘it is asking 
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too much. I don’t wish Mrs. B. any 
harm; I wouldn’t hurt her if I had the 
power : but nobody could make that wo- 
man tolerable to me.’ 

“ Now, Mrs. A. would be horror-struck 
at the idea of being a skeptic; yet here 
she doubts that God is almighty, she 
charges him with commanding impossi- 
bilities, and she denies that his law of 
love is binding upon her. Meantime, 
how fearful that she should daily pray, 
‘Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive 
those that trespass against us!” 

“Yes, it is fearful,” answered Mrs. 
Winslow. “And.we each know what 
it is to have in our own hearts such un- 
belief as this.” 

“Then, again, in the matter of giv- 
ing,” continued my uncle. “The Bible 
lays down the doctrine of Christian 
stewardship. It says clearly that we 
hold all our possessions, as well as 
our powers, in trust from God, and are 
to use them as will best promote his 
glory. The Jews were commanded to 
pay a tenth of all their increase into 
the Lord’s treasury, to say nothing of 
all the other religious dues, which 
brought up the sum to more than one- 
fifth of their income. 

“ Christians have far greater blessings 
to acknowledge than the Jews had, and 
a world-wide field for Christian work. 
Surely, every Christian of any means 
will give af /east a tenth of his income 
for the perishing need of souls for whom 
Christ died. ; 

“ Well, Mr. Guildersleeve says he has 
never had a doubt of any Bible truth. 
He stoutly advocates the doctrines. 
Yet, while incwlging in every comfort 
and elegance for his family, he puts off 
the cause of missions with five, three, 
and even ¢wo dollars a year. This he 
does in the face of the Scripture .state- 


ments, ‘He that soweth sparingly 
shall reap also sparingly ;’ ‘ Freely ye 
‘have received, freely give ;’ ‘Ye know 


the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
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though he was rich, yet for our sakes 
he became poor, that we through his 
poverty might be rich;’ ‘A new com- 
mandment I give unto you, that ye love 
one another; as J have loved you that 
ye also love one another.’ 

“ Must not Mr. Guildersleeve be mis- 
taken in supposing that his belief is 
sound? Cana regenerate heart really 
believe these truths and these com- 
mands, and not make a life-business of 
giving money and labor as wellas prayer 
freely ? 

“Why! Mrs. Winslow, it seems to me 
the very first thing for us to do. Some 
commands relating to the. inward life 
may require time and struggle to perform 
them. Purity of heart, perfect patience, 
and Christ-like humility, may be the 
work of a lifetime ; but Christian giving 
is an outside thing, and under our imme- 
diate control. J am alarmed at the pre- 
vailing unbelief shown in regard to it. 
We starve our souls, we paralyze our 
Christian efficiency, if we are covetous, 
and withhold from the Lord his por- 
tion.” 

“ Perhaps there is some thoughtless- 
ness or ignorance upon the subject,” 
said Aunt Ross, suspending. her knit- 
ting. 

“I’m certain there is,” said Mrs. 
Winslow. “I, for one, never thought of 
giving a fixed proportion of my spend- 
ing-money for religious purposes. I 
have a habit of putting about so much 
into the contribution-box, a few dollars, 
more or less, as my purse happens to be 
full or empty.” 

“Ah! my good lady,” exclaimed the 
doctor, “that is the way of most. But 
just think! Ought we to ‘serve the 
Lord with our substance’ in such a ran- 
dom, unconsidered way? How irregu- 
lar at best will be the sum you give; 
sometimes more, sometimes less: not 
‘as God has praspered you,’ but as you 
have been buying a silk dress or a cal- 
ico. If you were once to try having a 
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charity-purse, into which you put, every 
year or every quarter, that proportion 
of your income, be it large or small, 
which you have deliberately concluded 
to be right, I believe you would never 
dispense with the luxury again.” 

“But, Dr. Ross, a woman generally 
has no regular income. My husband 
gives me what I ask for.” 

“The best way,” replied he, “is for 
the head of the house to set apart the 
charity-fund. If a man does that, his 
wife can easily have access to it ; but, if 
that is not the case, the wife of a well- © 
to-do man ought to have a quarterly 
allowance large enough to admit of her 
paying tithes out of it.” 

“Many men hate giving regular al- 
lowances,” said Mrs. Winslow. ‘“ ‘If 
you need money, ask for it,’ they say.” 

“ Madam,” said my uncle with em- 
phasis, “7 think an allowance, however 
small it must be, is a woman’s right. 
The same money is more carefully spent, 
goes further, and does her a great deal 
more good, if she can calculate upon it 
beforehand, and receive it statedly as 
her due. A man has no business, if he’ 
can help it, to put his wife or grown-up 
daughters to the petty mortification of 
always asking for money. I also think 
an allowance, while giving a comfortable 
feeling of independence, is a wholesome 
check upon feminine extravagance. 
Even a child is more careful of the pen- 
nies which are its own.” 

“ Wouldn’t it be nice, Ellen?” said 
Mrs. Winslow, turning to me. 

“Tt would be, and it is,” replied I. 
“I have had an allowance ever since I 
was eighteen, thanks to uncle’s kind- 
ness.” 

“As to the charity-fund,” said he, 
changing the subject, “I’ve tried it for 
forty years, and I don’t know whether I 
rate more highly the duty, the relief, or 
the delight of it. I enjoy what is left 
for our own expenses with a clear con- 
science. Iam sure that I have God’s 
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blessing upon my luxuries, instead of 
being haunted by the fear that I am 
robbing God or the poor. 

“When a charitable call comes, I 
have an exact knowledge of the amount 
I ought to give, and can give it with a 
cheerful freedom that makes it comscéous- 
ly ‘more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.’” 

“But business-men would want to 
know how you ascertain your income so 
exactly. You can not settle up as you 
go along.” 

“No. That was a puzzle to me at 
first; and I got over it for a while by 
giving a good guess. Iwas still uneasy, 
however. Then I took my new-year’s 
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statement of the preceding year’s in- 
come, and made out the amount of my 
charity-fund for the coming year from that, 
according to the proportion I had decid- 
ed upon. That will make it all right in the 
long-run, unless, indeed, a man keeps 
growing poorer. But he that lends to 
the Lord gets his return. ‘He that 
watereth shall be watered also himself’ ” 

“Jl certainly tell my husband what 
you say,” answered Mrs. Winslow. “It 
would be worth the trouble, even from 
selfish motives. That clear conscience, 
of which you speak, of having done 
one’s duty to the heathen, for instance, 
is a blessing I know nothing about.” 


THE RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE OF MADAME GUYON. 


BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


THE religious experience of Madame 
de la Mothe Guyon is attended by many 
remarkable circumstances, and _ illus- 
trates the truth of those numerous pas- 
sages of Scripture that declare, that, if 
a soul sincerely seeks God, it shall not 
want for guidance and direction. 

She was born on the 13th of April, 
1648, at Montargis, a town of some 
note, about fifty miles from the French 
capital. She was subject to religious 
impressions in childhood, and seems to 
have correctly considered the relations 
that should exist between the soul and 
the Infinite Mind, and to have felt that 
life’s great and only object was to do the 
will of God. When about ten years of 
age, she providentially found a Bible in 
her room in a Dominican convent, and 
passed many solitary hours in the pe- 
rusal of its pages. Her soul was athirst 
for religious knowledge ; and she treas- 
ured up what she read, and laid broad 
and deep the basis of that spiritual ele- 
vation which she finally attained. She 
declares that she spent whole days in 
biblical study, giving no attention to 


any other subject; and that she com- 
mitted to memory the historical parts of 
the Scriptures entirely. The whole of 
her early life was spent in seeking God 
and the way of eternal life. She con- 
formed rigidly to the ceremonial obsery- 
ances of the Romish Church, practiced 
austerities, and resolved to live in a 
state of perpetual inward prayer. 

The period in which she lived was 
particularly unfavorable for religious de- 
velopment, — the dazzling but corrupt 
reign of Louis XIV. The people were 
taught to rely upon the observance of 
imposing rites and ceremonies for salva- 
tion, rather than upon a state of spirit- 
ual renovation and an inward acquaint- 
ance with God. But Mademoiselle de 
la Mothe (Madame Guyon) found this 
sensational religion unsatisfying, and 
was anxious to know the truth and to 
practice it; and the Infinite Mind recog- 
nized and fulfilled the desire. 

There was a devout father, of the 
religious order of St. Francis, who had 
spent five years in solitude for the pur- 
pose of seeking an experimental union 
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with God ; and God seems to have re- 
vealed himself to his spiritual percep- 
tions, and to have granted him great 
spiritual peace, and delightful commun- 
ion with the unseen world. Although 
a Romanist, he appears to have been 
truly converted. This devout father 
was impressed that it was his duty to 
labor for the conversion of some person 
of distinction ; and, led by the inward 
monitor, he made a journey, and came 
to the house of M. de la Mothe, the fa- 
ther of Madame Guyon. He here be- 
came acquainted with the young inquir- 
er. She related to him her religious 
exercises and inward conflicts, and ap- 
pealed to him for counsel. The pious 
Franciscan, after listening to her narra- 
tive, was for a time silent, engaged in 
inward meditation and prayer. At length 
he said, ‘ Your efforts have been un- 
successful, madame, because you have 
sought without what you can only find 
within. Seek God in your heart, and 
you will not fail to find him.” A new 
light immediately broke upon Madame 
Guyon’s mind ; and the way of a spirit- 
ual acquaintance with God was clearly 
revealed. She gives in her autobiogra- 
phy the following account of the exalta- 
tion and rapture that followed this great 
change. 

“ Having said these words,” she says, 
“the Franciscan left me. They were to 
me like the stroke of a dart, which 
pierced my heart asunder. I felt at this 
instant deeply wounded with the love of 
God,—a wound so delightful, that I 
desired it never might be healed. These 
words brought into my heart what I had 
been seeking so many years ; or, rather, 
they made me discover what was there, 
and which I did not enjoy for want of 
knowing it. O my Lord! thou wast 
in my heart, and demanded only the 
turning of my mind inward to make me 
feel thy presence. O infinite good- 
ness! Thou wast so near, and I ran 
hither and thither seeking thee, and yet 
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found thee not. My life was a burden 
to me, and my happiness was within my- 
self. I was poor in the midst of riches, 
and ready to perish with hunger near a 
table plentifully spread, and a continual 
feast. O Beauty, ancient and new ! 
Why have I known thee solate? Alas! 
I sought thee where thou wast not, and 
did not seek thee where thou wast. It 
was for want of understanding these 
words of thy gospel: ‘ Zhe kingdom of 
God cometh not with observation, neither 
shall they say, Lo! here, or lo! there ; 
for, behold, the kingdom of God ts with- 
in you. This I now experienced, since 
thou didst become my king, and my 
heart thy kingdom, where thou dost 
reign a sovereign, and dost all thy will. 

“T told this good man that I did not 
know what he had done to me; that my 
heart was quite changed ; that God was 
there: for from that moment he had 
given me an experience of his presence 
in my soul,—not merely as an object 
intellectually perceived by any applica- 
tion of mind, but as a thing really pos- 
sessed after the sweetest manner. I ex- 
perienced those words in the Canticles;: 
‘Thy name is as precious ointment 
poured forth: therefore do the virgins 
love thee.’ For 1 felt in my soul an 
unction, which, as a salutary perfume, 
healed in a moment all my wounds. I 
slept not all that night, because thy love, 
O my God! flowed in me like delicious 
oil, and burned as a fire which was going 
to destroy all that was left of self in an 
instant. I was, all on a sudden, so 
altered, that I was hardly to be known 
either by myself or others. 

“ Nothing was more easy to me now 
than to practice prayer. Hours passed 
away like moments, while I could hard- 
ly do any thing else but pray. The fer- 
vency of my love allowed me no inter- 
mission. It was a prayer of rejoicing 
and of possession, wherein the taste of 
God was so great, so pure, unblended 
and uninterrupted, that it drew and ab- 
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sorbed the powers of the soul into a 
profound recollection, a state of confid- 
ing and affectionate rest in God, exist- 
ing without intellectual effort; for I 
had now no sight but of Jesus Christ 
alone. All else was excluded, in order 
to love with greater purity and energy, 
without any motives or reasons for loy- 
ing which were of a selfish nature.” * 
She was, at the time of her conver- 
sion, about twenty years of age. 
Madame Guyon lived very devoutly, 
and, for a long period, enjoyed great 
spiritual consolations; but an unrest 
still remained, a desire to drink, deeper 
from the fount of spiritual knowledge. 
She felt that there were higher enjoy- 
ments to be reached, and that her heart 
was not fully subdued to the attractions 
of the world. She seemed only to have 
ventured out upon the sunny ripple of 
divine pleasures: a shining sea was 
before her. She hungered and thirsted 
for inward purity, for perfect conformity 
to the will of God. At this interesting 
point of her religious history, an inci- 
dent providentially occurred that proved 
the means of higher religious attain- 
ments. She one day left her residence 
to attend some religious services in the 
grand old church of Notre Dame, Paris. 
Having crossed a bridge over the Seine, 
there suddenly appeared at her side an 
unknown person, dressed in humble and 
even mean attire, but possessing a 
very. grave and impressive appearance. 
“This man,” she says in her autobiog- 
raphy, “spoke to me, in a wonderful 
manner, of God and divine things. His 
remarks on the Holy Trinity were more 
instructive and sublime than I had heard 
on any other occasion or from any other 
person. But his conversation was chiefly 
personal. I know not how it was, but 
he seemed in some way to have acquired 
a remarkable knowledge of my charac- 


* From translations by Dr. Thomas C. Upham, 
author of ‘‘ The Life of Madame Guyon and Fene- 
lon.” 
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ter. He professed to regard me asa 
Christian, and spoke especially of my 
love to God, and of my numerous chari- 
ties to the poor. And, while he recog- 
nized all that was good and Christian- 
like in me, he felt it his duty to speak 
to me plainly of my faults. He told me 
that I was too fond of my personal at- 
tractions, and enumerat®d, one after 
another, the various faults and imperfec- 
tions which characterized this period of 
my life. And then, assuming a higher 
tone of religious precept, he gave me tu 
understand that God required not mere- 
ly a heart of which it could only be said 
it is forgiven, but a heart which could 
properly, and in some real sense, be 
designated as holy, that it was not suf- 
ficient to escape hell, but that he de- 
manded also the subjection of the evils 
of our nature, and the utmost purity 
and hight of Christian attainment. 
The circumstance of his wearing the 
dress of a mendicant did not prevent his 
speaking like one having authority. 
There was something in him incapable 
of being concealed by the poverty of 
his outward appearance, which com- 
manded my silence and profound re- 
spect. The Spirit of God bore witness 
to what he said. The words of this re- 
markable man, whom I never saw be- 
fore, and whom I have never seen since, 
penetrated my very soul.. Deeply affect- 
ed and overcome by what he had said, 
I had no sooner reached the church 
than I fainted away.” 

The interview led Madame Guyon to 
consecrate herself to God anew, and 
that without reserve, fully and for ever. 

Madame Guyon possessed marvelous 
beauty: it was to her a source of trial, - 
for it rendered her attractive to worldly 
society ; and she sometimes felt emo- 
tions of pride at the compliments that 
were lavished upon her. At the age of 
twenty-two, she was smitten with that 
dreaded disease and spoiler of personal 
attractions, — the small-pox. Of her 
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feelings in respect to this affliction, she 
says in her autobiography : — 

““ My whole body looked like that of 
a leper. All who saw me said they 
had never seen such a shocking specta- 
cle. But the devastation without was 
counterbalanced by peace within. My 
soul was kept in a state of contentment 
greater than can be expressed. Remind- 
ed continually of one of the causes of 
my religious trials and falls, I indulged 
the hope of regaining my inward liberty 
by the loss of that outward beauty which 
had been my grief. This view of. my 
condition rendered my soul so well sat- 
isfied, and so united to God, that it 
would not have exchanged its condition 
for that of the most happy prince in the 
world. 

' “ Every one thought I should be in- 
consolable. Several of my friends came 
around me, and gave utterance to their 
regret and sympathy in view of my sad 
condition, — a sad condition, indeed, as 
it appeared to them, but far from being 
sad as it appeared to me. As I lay in 
my bed, suffering the total deprivation 
of that which had been a snare to my 
pride, I experienced a joy unspeakable. 
I praised God in profound silence. 
None ever heard any complaints from 
me, either of my pains, or of the loss 
which I sustained. Thankfully I re- 
ceived every thing, as from God’s hand ; 
and I did not hesitate to say to those 
who expressed their regret and sympa- 
thy, that I rejoiced at that in which they 
found so much cause of lamentation.” 

As Madame Guyon advanced in years, 
she seemed, indeed, to walk in Imman- 
uel’s land; to stand, as it were, in the 
morning twilight of glory, gazing to- 
wards the dazzling brightness of that 
world to which she was journeying. 
But a new trial at last came upon her; 
a trial unexpected and perplexing. Sud- 
denly, and for a number of years, God 
withdrew from her the light of his coun- 
tenance. Her love for God remained ; 
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but she could no longer discern her Be- 
loved by the eye of faith. From this 
remarkable state she finally emerged 
into the full light of spiritual day. She 
now began to speak of worldly passions 
as dead within her, and of her mind as 
fixed on God alone, and enjoying unin- 
terrupted communion with him. In this 
happy frame of mind she continued 
during the remainder of her life. Her 
inward serenity and joy are beautifully 
portrayed in the following stanzas, writ- 
ten after her state (to use the nomen- 
clature of the higher experimental writ- 
ers) had become “ fixed and continuous.” 


The cross /_ Oh, ravishment and bliss, — 
How grateful e’en its anguish is ! 
Its bitterness how sweet ! 
There every sense, and all the mind, 
In all her faculties refined, 
Taste happiness complete. 


Souls, once enabled to disdain 

Base, sublunary joys, maintain 
Their dignity secure: 

The fever of desire is past, 

And love has allits genuine taste, 
Is delicate and pure. 


Self-love no grace in Sorrow sees, 
Consults her own peculiar ease ; 
’Tis all the bliss she knows: 
But nobler aims true Love employ ; 
In self-denial is her joy, 
In suffering her repose. 


Sorrow and Love go side by side ; 
Nor hight nor depth can e’er divide 
Their heaven-appointed bands : 
Those dear associates still are one, 
Nor, till the race of life is run, 

Disjoin their wedded hands. 


Jesus, avenger of our fall, 
Thou faithful lover, above all 
The cross have ever borne, — 
Oh ! tell me —life is in thy voice — 
How much afflictions were thy choice, 
And sloth and ease thy scorn, 


Thy choice and mine shall be the same, 
Lnspirer of that holy flame, 
Which must for ever blaze ! 


AN EVENING PRAYER. 


To take the cross, and follow Thee 
Where love and duty lead, shall be 
My portion and my praise. 


The rest of Madame Guyon’s experi- 
ence is associated with persecutions, 
prisons, and exile. Her conversion led 
her away from the doctrines of the 
Romish Church, although she still re- 
mained in that communion. She could 
no longer appeal to the saints, or wor- 
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ship the Virgin, or disregard the pre- 
cepts of the Bible, or allow ecclesiasti- 
cal authority to interpose between her 
and the direction of the Holy Spirit; 
and, for these reasons, the Church of 
Rome allowed her no temporal peace. 
She only found repose from the evil dis- 
positions of men when her spirit mount- 
ed to those bright realms where “the 
wicked cease from troubling.” 


EVENING PRAYER. 


SAD and weary, worn and faint, 
Lord, I come to thee ; 

In thy love and tenderness, 
Soothe and comfort me. 


Let me lean my tired head 
On thy gentle breast’; 

Here alone my poor heart finds 
Happiness and rest. 


To my troubled, anxious soul 
Whisper, ‘“ Peace, be still !” 

Teach me to thine own to bow 
My rebellious will. 


Not in anger, though my guilt 
Merits nothing less, 

But in pity, hear my plea; 
Hear, regard, and bless. 


Though I oft thy pardon crave, 
Sin I still commit ; 
Thou wouldst spurn me if thy love P 


Was not infinite. 


Christ, Rabboni, dearest Lord, 
Keep me near thy side; 
Be my elder brother, friend, 


Counselor, and guide. 


M. P. R. 
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SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATED BY PRESENT EASTERN CUS- 
TOMS. 


BY REV. J. L. 


WHILE spending several months in 
the East, for my health, a few years 
since, I noticed, among the customs of 
the people, most beautiful and forcible 
illustrations of certain passages of 
Scripture, a few of which I send for 
insertion in “ The Sabbath at Home.” 

In Is. xxx. 21, it is said, “ And thine 
ears shall hear a word behind thee, say- 
ing, This is the way, waik ye in it, when 
ye turn to the right hand, and when ye 
turn to the left.” Frequently, when I 
was in Constantinople, Smyrna, or Al- 
exandria, Egypt, I hired a horse or don- 
key, to ride to different parts of the city, 
or into the country, to visit places of 
interest; and always, according to the 
invariable custom of the country, the 
owner of the beast I hired either went 
himself, or sent some one to accompany 
me, to wait on me, hold the horse when 
I stopped, and, if necessary, to show me 
the way. This person always went on 
foot, following close behind the horse or 
donkey, whichever I rode upon. They 
never go before the rider: this would 
be contrary to Eastern etiquette. Often, 
being a stranger in the country, I would 
turn into the wrong street or path. 
Then I would immediately hear the 
voice of my guide behind me, saying, 
“ Not that way, but this; go in this; ” 
at the same time pointing: to the right 
path. As the customs of the people of 
the East were in the days of Isaiah, so 
they are now. They donot change. And, 
without doubt, Isaiah had in his mind this 
custom of the people, when he penned 
the words quoted above. And how true 
these words are! When the Christian 
turns aside from the straight path of 
duty, to pursue the path of worldly 
amusement and pleasure, or vain-glory, 
or any forbidden path, he hears a voice, 
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saying, “ Not that path; this is the way: 
walk ye in it.” So with the sinner: 
he goes not to destruction unwarned. 
Often does the voice of conscience, and 
the voice of the Spirit, call after him, 
saying, “‘ This is the way ; walk ye in it.” 
Well would it be if the straying Chris- 
tian and the sinner would always heark- 
en to that voice. 

Again: we read in Marki. 7, “ And 
John preached, saying, There cometh 
one mightier than I after me, the latchet 
of whose shoes I am not worthy to 
stoop down and unloose.” No person 
in the East enters a dwelling-house, 
mosque, or church, with the same shoes 
he has worn in the street. They are 
left at the outer door: and the person, 
if poor, enters simply with his stockings, - 
or bare-footed ; or, if rich, he puts on a 
kind of slipper. When a person enters 
the mansion of the wealthy, a servant 
admits him at the outer door: it is the 
business of the same servant, also, to 
remove the dust-covered shoes of the 
guest from his feet, and put upon them 
a pair of slippers ; and, when he leaves, 
to remove the slippers, and replace the 
shoes. This is considered a very me- 
nial service. Yet John the Baptist says 


_ of Christ, who was to come after him, 


and of whom he was but the forerunner, 
that he was so far exalted above him, so 
holy and pure, that he was himself unwor- 
thy to perform this most menial service 
for him. He was unworthy to remove 
the dust-covered shoes from his feet. 

In Luke xviii. 35, we read, “ And it 
came to pass, that, as he was come nigh 
unto Jericho, a certain blind man sat by 
the wayside, begging,” &c. Beggars 
through the East are numerous; but, 
unlike the beggars in this country, they 
do not go from house to house, and 
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place to place, asking alms, but they 
sit by the wayside, “ begging,” on the 
side of all the principal streets and thor- 
oughfares of the city, and outside the 
city walls, by the side of roads leading 
from the country to the city. Here, to 
the same spot, they carry their mat, and, 
spreading it upon the ground, sit upon 
it, day after day, and year after year, 
asking alms of all who pass by. So it 
was in the days of Christ ; and the poor 
blind man mentioned in the passage 
quoted above, it seems, had his place by 
the roadside, just outside the walls of 
the city of Jericho. He probably lived 
in the city, but, each morning, spread 
his mat in this particular place, and 
begged during the day to gain a living. 
This he probably had done for years. 
But one day, as he sat there plying his 
avocation, enveloped in darkness (as he 
perpetually was), he noticed an unusual 
commotion around him; and he asked 
the bystanders what it meant ; and they 
told him “that Jesus of Nazareth was 
passing by.” The fame of Jesus, no 
doubt, had reached his ears. He had 
heard of his wonderful works; how, at 
the command of his voice, the sick had 
been instantly restored to health, the lame 
had been made to walk, the deaf to hear, 
the dumb to speak, and even the blind 
had been made to see, and the dead had 
been raised. Hope lit up his sad coun- 
tenance ; perhaps Jesus can give him 
sight. Now is an opportunity to ask 
for this great favor; it may be the last, 
the only one, he will ever have. He de- 
termines to improve it; and, unmindful 
of who might be around him, his voice 
rings out, above the noise of the sur- 
ging multitude, “Jesus, thou son of 
David, have mercy on me!” Those 
about him rebuke him, and tell him to 
hold his peace, not to be troubling 
Jesus. But he heeds not their chidings ; 
intent only on the one thought, that, per- 
haps, Jesus will make him see, he raises 
his voice still louder, and cries, “Jesus, 
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thou son of David, have mercy on me!” 
His voice reaches the ear of Jesus ; and, 
as it is a plea for mercy, it does not pass 
unheeded. He stops, and commands 
the man to be brought to him. Some 
one among the multitude, more sympa- 
thizing than the rest, says to him, “ Be 
of good cheer, for he calleth thee ;” and 
he took him by the hand to lead him to 
Jesus. What a moment is this for 
the poor blind man! He has heard of the 
bright sun in the heavens, and of the 
green fields around him. Shall he see 
them for himself? He has heard the 
sweet songs of the birds around him ; 
shall he see these beautiful warblers ? 
Trembling with excitement, he comes 
to Jesus. “And, when he came near, 
Jesus asked him, What wilt thou that I 
should do unto thee? And he said, 
Lord, that I may receive my sight. 
And Jesus said to him, Receive thy 
sight ; thy faith hath saved thee. And 
immediately he received his sight, and 
followed him, glorifying God.” As I 
have seen some poor blind man sitting 
by the wayside, begging, how often has 
the scene of Jesus giving sight to this 
poor blind man come up before my 
mind! and I have said, “ Surely the Bi- 
ble is the word of God, and the writers 
but described scenes that their own eyes 
had witnessed.” 

In John x. 4, we read, “ And when 
he putteth forth his own sheep, he goeth 
before them, and the sheep follow him; 
for they know his voice.” Many times 
have I seen shepherds tending their 
flocks in the East; sometimes sitting 
beneath the shade of some tree, while 
their flocks fed around them ; and some- 
times leading forth their flocks to green 
pastures, and beside still waters. They 
led their flocks, went before them, never 
drove them as we do; and their flocks 
followed them. If danger was in the 
way, the shepherd met it before his 
flock, and thus protected them from it. 
“He calleth his own sheep by name.” 
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It is a remarkable fact, that many of the 
shepherds of the East have particular 
names for each of their sheep, and the 
sheep know their names. He knows 
each one of his flock, and, if one is miss- 
ing, he knows it immediately ; for he 
watches over them with jealous care. 
The sheep will follow their shepherd ; 
“for they know his voice:” but a 
stranger’s voice they do not know, and 
they will not follow him. As I have 
seen the watchful and tender care of 
these shepherds for their flocks, I did 
not wonder that Jesus took them as an 
illustration of his tender care and love 
for his people. He, too, is a shepherd, 
and he has a flock here upon the earth ; 
and, while they are passing through this 
wilderness, he goes before, and leads 
them. He calls upon them to meet no 
temptation, to pass through no dangerous 
place, no deep valley of affliction, with- 
out going before, and leading the way, 
and bearing them up by his own love and 
power, so that they shall not be tempted 
above what they are able to bear, and 
shall not sink beneath their heavy load 
of sorrow and affliction. The Christian 
never need fear to go where his Shep- 
herd leads, however dark the way may 
seem. But he should always fear and 
tremble when he is pursuing a path 
where the Shepherd’s voice is not heard 
before him, calling him on; for, how- 
ever bright and sunny it may appear for 
the present, it will certainly lead him 
into deep trouble at last. Another 
thought : Jesus, the great and good shep- 
herd, knows his own sheep, or children, 
by name. He not only has the care of 
all his flock as a whole, but for each in- 
dividual member of it. His love and 
care of each one of his children in this 
world is as tender and particular as 
though he was the only one in all the 
world to love and to care for. He never 
loses sight of one of them; but his 
watchful eye is ever upon each one: 
and they will never be lost, for no man 
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or devil is able to pluck them out of 
his hand. Every one will finally be 
gathered into the great fold above. Not 
one will be overlooked. 

One more illustration. It is found in 
Luke vii. 14, 15. ‘And he came and 
touched the bier; and they that bare 
him stood still. And he said, Young 
man, I say unto thee, Arise! And he 
that was dead sat up, and began to 
speak; and he delivered him to his 
mother.” This miracle was performed 
by Jesus just outside of the gate of the 
city or walled town of Nain, about ten 
or twelve miles from Capernaum, where, 
a few days before, he had healed the 
centurion’s servant. The cemeteries 
of the cities of the East are always 
without the walls that surround the city. 
And often have I seen funeral-proces- 
sions, as they were passing along the 
streets of the city, or passing out of the 
gate, bearing their dead to their burial. 
But, in these processions, no hearse is 
to be seen bearing the coffined dead, 
and no long procession of carriages 
containing the mourners and their 
friends. But, in front of the procession, 
the corpse, without any coffin, lies on a 
bier, with merely a cloth thrown over it; 
and this bier and its burden is borne 
by four men. Then follow, on foot, the 
mourners and their friends. Thus they 
pursue their mournful way through the 
busy streets of the city, till they pass 
out of the gate, to the place of burial. 

Such a procession as this Jesus met 
just as he was about to enter the gate of 
the city of Nain. There, in front, were 
four men, bearing the bier with the un- 
coffined dead upon it; and there was 
the chief mourner, with much people of 
the city with her. It was a case calling 
forth peculiar sympathy. The deceased 
was a young man, the only son of his 
mother, and she was a widow: proba- 
bly the only one upon whom she leaned 
in her old age. When Jesus saw her, 
sad and sorrowing, “he had compassion 
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on her, and said to her,” with his mild 
and sympathizing voice, “ Weep not.” 
At his command, the procession stops. 
The mother ceases her weeping, and 
watches his every movement. All eyes 
are intently fixed upon him as he ap- 
proaches the bier. He touches it, and 
says, “ Young man I say unto thee, 
Arise.” His voice reaches the ear of 
death : at its potent command, the spirit 
comes back to re-animate that lifeless 
tenement of clay. With the vigor of 
health upon his cheek, the young man 
* sat up, and began to speak ; and he de- 
livered him to his mother.” At first, the 
spectators of this wonderful exhibition 
of the power and benevolence of Jesus 
were awe-struck: they scarcely believed 


the evidence of their senses. But when 
they saw the young man alive, and in 
health before them, they began~ to 
praise and glorify God. And the peo- 
ple returned into the city, no longer a 
mournful procession, but a triumphal 
throng, glorifying God. I never sawa 
procession of mourners and their friends 
passing along the streets, and out the 
gates of an Eastern city, bearing their 
uncoffined dead to his burial, but the 
scene of Jesus raising the widow’s son 
to life passed vividly before my mind. 
Indeed, almost every day, one sees 
among the customs of the people most 
striking illustrations of passages of 
Scripture. I have given but a few of the 
many I might mention. 


ZULU MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 


I REMEMBER, many years ago, reading 
in a child’s book an account which a fa- 
ther gave his children of a wonderful 
country. He told how the people 
pounded or ground up grain, and baked 
it in large balls ; how they spread slices 
of these balls over with grease before 
they ate them; how the people wore 
garments of very peculiar shapes, made 
of the skins and wool of animals, dyed 
in different colors ; and the men had a 
cap like a round, high pipe on their 
heads; how they drank a hot drink 
made from the leaves of a plant, or 
pounded up some seeds, and poured hot 
water over them, and made a drink ; how 
they lived sometimes under ground, and 
sometimes in the open air ; and how the 
women let their garments trail through 
the mud and dirt: when one of the little 
girls suddenly exclaimed, “O father ! 
you mean zs all the time!” 

Perhaps the Zulu marriage-customs 
do not seem. more strange to us than 
ours would to them; any thing, of 
course, strikes us as peculiar, to which 
we are not accustomed; and ours, of 


course, are not invariable, but change 
with the circumstances of those con- 
cerned. But let a Zulu be told of our 
marriage-customs, — first, the acquaint- 
ance, the advances, the proposal, the 
consent of parents or friends, the “ en- 
gagement-ring,” the acknowledgment or 
announcement of the engagement, with 
perhaps a party given for those en- 
gaged ; then let him be told of the prep- 
arations for the marriage, the clothing, 
the house and furniture in its details, 
the wedding dress and wreath and veil, 
the wedding-invitations, the ring, the 
ceremony, and, above all, the bridal 
presents, and then the almost inevitable 
journey, and he would probably be as 
much bewildered as we are with the 
Zulu marriage-customs. 

The account which follows has been 
prepared with much care by a mission- 
ary residing in the country. After it 
had been once written, a native said, 
“ Oh, no! you have left out a great many 
things: ” and so these omissions were 
supplied. 

To those who do not know the Zulus, 
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we would explain, that their country lies 
on the south-east coast of Africa, be- 
tween the Cape of Good Hope and 
Madagascar ; and that those whom our 
missionaries have reached are in the 
province of Natal, now an English col- 
ony, and made famous as the residence 
of Bishop Colenso, who was perverted 
to infidelity by a native Zulu. 

American missionaries have been at 
work there for more than thirty years, 
and have about a dozen stations and 
churches. 

In their heathen state, the people wear 
but little clothing, being chiefly decorated 
with beads and feathers. The men carry 
spears and shields, and are fond of war 
and of hunting. The women do all the 
hard work, and lead a sad and weary 
life, growing old very early. Polygamy 
is almost universal. 

The kraal is a circle of huts, which 
are made of a sort of basket-work, 
almost in the form of a beehive, and six 
or seven feet high in the middle. On 
one side is a door about three feet high, 
through which they must creep on their 
hands and knees ; and thereis no other 
place to admit the light. Within the 
circle of these huts is an inclosure for 
the cattle, where they are placed at night 
for protection from wild beasts; and 
there is also a fence around the outside 
of the kraal. The earth, beaten hard, 
is the only floor, and the furniture con- 
sists of mats, on which they sit or sleep, 
and a few pots and baskets to hold their 
food. Fires are built, of course, outside 
of the huts, or, if within, the smoke must 
find its way out at the door. 


MARRIAGE-CUSTOMS. 


The rules and laws relating to Zulu 
marriages are much the same all over 
the country, differing slightly for high or 
low ; for they also have aristocracy and 
democracy. The customs are so nu- 
merous, and to us so seemingly intricate, 
that it is a wonder they themselves re- 
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member all that must be done, “ because 
it is the rule.” 

Firstly, then, they, as a people, are 
rather opposed to early marriages. As 
polygamy is the law, however, it is not 
at all uncommon for an old man to 
marry a very young girl. The following 
ceremonies are observed inall marriages, 
without regard to the fact of the girl’s 
being a man’s first wife or his tenth. 

Let us suppose, then, that a young 
man sees a girl, and wishes to marry 
her. Their courtship is carried on, as 
far as possible, without the parents’ 
knowledge. When, however, they are 
fully decided as to their own sentiments, 
the girl runs from her own kraal to that 
of the young man. She is accompanied 
by a little girl, whom she has previously 
instructed what to reply when she is 
questioned, as the girl herself must ob- 
serve strict silence. 

She and the little girl enter the kraal 
inclosure, and seat themselves at the 
side farthest from the gate. The wo- 
men of the kraal usually do the ques- 


tioning, the little girl replying; and the 


young man is called, who confesses that 
they love each other. The girl is then 
invited into a hut, but refuses to enter 
until they urge her, and give her a 
present of beads, &c., to persuade her to 
do so. She enters the hut, and is given 
a mat to sit upon, but must sit on the 
left side of the door. 

There they all remain seated during 
the night, talking. Thenext day, persons 
are sent to her father, to say she is at 
this kraal. They drive an ox “to open 
the gate of the father’s kraal.” 

At his kraal, arrangements are con- 
cluded by the fathers of the girl and 
young man ; the father of the girl saying 
how many cattle are her price, &c. 
Then they return to their home, where 
the ceremony of betrothal is performed. 

First the women smear the girl with 
grease. She runs away with the child 
of her husband’s father, or some other 
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child of the kraal ; is brought back, and 
a cloth presented her by the young man, 
which is equivalent to our engagement- 
ring. This she takes, and with it covers 
her face before her husband’s friends, 
not permitting them to see her face until 
they each give her a present, usually a 
bracelet of beads. There is a dance; 
then a cow is killed for a feast, which is 
eaten ; and the girl goes home, accom- 
panied by some of the young man’s 
friends, who drive cattle, part of her 
“lobola,”’ or price. 

She then wears a skin petticoat, the 
dress only of married women, when she 
visits the kraal of the young man. At 
her own home, she may wear a girl’s 
dress, but ust wear the engagement- 
cloth always. 

After this, the young man kills an ox, 
and presents it as a feast for his future 
wife’s mother; while the young man’s 
father is presented with pots of beer by 
the girl. If she goes again to his kraal, 
she must show respect to her future 
husband’s friends by going behind the 
house instead of going in front, and 
must not eat in their presence. Mean- 
time, the cattle are gradually being paid 
for her. When they are all paid, her 
husband can take her, if none meantime 
have died. If some of the cattle have 
died, he is obliged to pay them over 
again. When the last cow is paid as 
her price, her friends kill an ox, and 
have meat and a feast. 

As the time approaches for the wed- 
ding, the girl has her head shaved, and 
stained red on the little knot of hair at 
the top of the head. 

Beer is made at the girl’s home to be 
taken to the kraal of the husband, where 
the ceremony is performed. Besides 
carrying beer, beef is killed, and part of 
it carried by those going to the wedding. 
Arriving there, some of it is thrown 
over the fence into the kraal as an offer- 
ing. A cow is given by the young man 
to the girl’s mother as an honor ,to her 
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for being the mother of such a bride; 
and also a cow given to all her friends. 
These two, and all that are killed, are 
over and above the price, or “ lobola,” 
paid. Inthe Zulu country, from seven 
to ten cattle are the price ; but in Natal 
sometimes as many as fifty are paid. 

The bridal party arrive at the bride- 
groom’s kraal about nightfall, and a 
dance, together with meat-eating, is con- 
tinued all night; the two parties, i.e., the 
girl’s friends and the young man’s 
friends, eating separately. The day fol- 
lowing, the bride dresses in beads and 
various other ornaments; beads are 
tied about her head, feathers put on, and 
she is prepared for her wedding. The 
girl’s father presents the young man’s 
father with oxen in proportion to the 
cows paid for her; every five cows re- 
quiring an ox in return. He also gives 
five or six goats, with hoes and beads. 
At the same time, he makes a speech to 
the effect that cattle are nothing: he 
gives them his daughter in good health, 
and begs she may be well treated. She 
is no longer his daughter, but that of 
her husband, and he gladly gives her 
into such good hands. 

This speech concluded, they form for 
the dance. In this dance, the girls stand 
on one side, in a semicircle ; the men in 
a line opposite. The bride and one 
other girl remain seated while the others 
are dancing ; the-bride rising at one time, 
and giving a knife to her husband’s 
mother, who is the gueen of the occa- 
sion, and sits on the grass near by. 
Then the bride takes a spear from her 
husband’s friends, and gives it to her own 
brother, which is the signal for the 
bridegroom to begin to dance. 

The next part of the dance ceremony 
is, that the bridegroom’s mother receives 
a pile of hoes, placed before her by the 
bride and her girl attendants. The bride- 
groom’s father then makes a speech, 
praising his son, and declaring what a 
good husband he will make. 
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Then meat is killed and eaten by all, 
including the invited guests; but the 
bride will eat no food from her husband’s 
friends, until she is paid to do so by some 
present; nor will he eat food brought 
from her kraal until he is paid to do so. 
Milk he can never eat till his dying day, 
if it be the milk of cows belonging to 
his wife’s friends. The bride can not 
mention her father-in-law’s name, nor 
the bridegroom that of his mother-in- 
law. 

The night of the wedding, the bride 
and her girl friends stay in a hut, and 
sing. In the morning, a cow is killed 
for them. When it is killed, the girls 
fill the spear-wound with beads, and a 
small piece is cut off, which they carry 
away, singing, till every basket and ves- 
sel in the kraal contains meat. When 
the gall-bladder is cut out, the bride runs 
away, and the girls protect her, trying 
to close the door of the hut, while some 
one endeavors to throw, and finally suc- 
ceeds in throwing, some of the gall on 
her. 

That day is spent in singing and eat- 
ing meat; and when, on the next day, 
the bride drives the cattle out to herd, 
the ceremony is concluded. 
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Two or three other facts may be 
spoken of. The bride, on her wedding- 
day, puts on the skin of a small buck, 
which is trimmed with beads and but- 
tons. It is much like a child’s apron, 
and is worn until her first child is born. 

The custom of not speaking certain 
names makes the women’s language 
peculiar. 

As all Zulu names mean something, 
and the women may not speak the name 
of their husband’s father, uncles, or 
brothers, they are obliged to have two 
names even for the most common things. 
As, for instance, supposing a woman’s 
father-in-law to be named Water: she 
must always call water by a different 
name. 

If a wife die leaving no children, her 
father gives another daughter in her 
place. If aman die, his widows go to 
his younger brothers. If the cattle are 
not properly paid, the woman’s father 
takes one Of her children to make up 
the price. Therefore the man is often 
obliged to give a child or two to make 
up the price of his wife, in a case where 
he paid fewer cows than the number 
agreed upon. Ee 
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NOT BY AN OCTOGENARIAN, 


WE have often found ourselves mus- 
ing curiously on the lives of the ante- 
diluvian patriarchs, wondering what a 
life of six hundred or a thousand years 
must be. To settle one’s self for such a 
prolonged tenancy of the earth; to watch 
the swift-stepping generations as they 
pass before us in long progression, 
crowding steadily and importunately 
into unprofaned solitudes ; to see flocks 
and herds usurping the lonely hill-tops ; 
to grow old only with the oaks and the 
cedars, —this must be a grandly-rounded 
and complete life. 


We have often thought how these 
long stadiums of life were divided ; 
whether Eve tended the faltering steps 
of Seth through an infancy of twenty or 
thirty years ; whether Jared held suscep- 
tible young Enoch with a tight rein for 
a century or two, before he could be 
trusted among the blandishing daugh- 
ters of men; whether Lamech, crowned 
with the wisdom of seven hundred 
years, submitted with docility and meek- 
ness to the authority of Methuselah ; 
how, with a series of grandfathers, run- 
ning, like the steps of Belus, almost to 
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heaven’s gate, the last-born nurslings 
were ever taught to render their obei- 
sances with due discrimination of rank ; 
whether they were regulated by the 
length and whiteness of the sacred 
beard, or by what token. Did life grow 
monotonous and wearisome to those an- 
cient men ? and did they reproach the 
halting years that brought them so slow- 
ly to the rest of the grave? or, like Jacob, 
did they complain, “few and evil have 
‘been the days of the years of my life”? 
These speculations, if unprofitable, are, 
at least, curious. 

In truth, there was a grandeur about 
these old patriarchal cycles well calcu- 
lated to impress the imagination. Solo- 
mon should have lived then, to have 
written, with still loftier emphasis, “7 
made me great works ;” Nitocris, also, 
to have compassed her whole domin- 
ions with walls of stupendous masonry. 
Surely, this must have been the true 
golden age, when what the head 
planned the hand wrought with deliber- 
ate care ; when the confused, hurrying 
uproar of our modern life, the swiftly- 
flitting scenes, the quick shiftings of the 
curtain, were unknown. Then, no din 
of politics vexed the quiet air ; but the 
pontifical scepter, having been borne by 
one steady hand for many scores of 
years, descended to one undoubted heir, 
by a law as fixed as the movements of 
the planets. Then, the tranquil flow of 
one generation lapsed so quietly into 
that of the next, that there is not a rip- 
ple to mark the union. 

So says Fancy, going back to that 
first Olympiad of the race, making for 
it an Arcadian pastoral out of her own 
fair dreams. So says wot the sacred 
record. It steps quickly over the great 
waste stretching from Adam to Noah, 
as if there were pestilence in the air. It 
stops only to erect a tombstone here 
and there to those few faithful men who 
bore God’s testimonies aloft, passing the 
burning brand from hand to hand, never 
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letting it flicker or go out, through all 
those wicked ages. 

Why this yawning hiatus in human 
history ? why this absolute poverty of 
record ?— why, but because the earth 
was barren of any thing worth recording ? 
It takes but three or four verses to an- 
nounce all the achievement and all the 
progress toward civilization of these 
sixteen hundred years. What did these 
men of great leisurely centuries accom- 
plish in invention beyond the rudest 
arts? They increased neither in human 
nor divine wisdom, but only gathered ac- 
cretions of years, as a ship gathers bar- 
nacles. There was nothing of bold 
emprise, save the swiftness with which 
they rushed into unblushing debauchery 
and bestial riot. Long the ear of Heaven 
was stunned with the impious uproar of 
its outlying province. Long had God’s 
white-winged messengers looked askance 
as they came within its tainted atmos- 
phere. 

Then came the flood, the great bank- 
rupt act of the human race. Then man 
was brought into court, and declared by 
God, both judge and creditor, to be dis- 
honored and beggared, — beggared of all 
truth and virtue, of all that made life 
other than a vile and worthless gaud. 
Then the race was pronounced insol- 
vent ; and justice stood up to sweep it 
from the earth. Who dared to confront 
Heaven’s bar then, and plead for the cul- 
prit? to ask that the great forfeited 
franchise might be restored ; that Noah, 
the one kingly man, might build new 
seats for better generations, and so the 
seed royal of the church might not per- 
ish from the earth? Was it Michael, 
“of celestial armies prince,” or was it 
God’s own Son, who gained for us the 
mighty respite ? 

About the time of the deluge, a great 
shortening is perceptible in the term of 
human life. In the days of Moses, 
seventy years was its usual limit; and 
he who had rounded a full century was 
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esteemed old, and full of years. The first 
experiment had failed. Length of days 
had served only to build up a colossal 
wickedness. Men then held so longa 
lease of the earth, that they began to 
claim it in fee-simple. So-long had jus- 
tice been stayed, that they framed to 
themselves a statute of limitation against 
divine wrath. It was these gray-beard- 
ed reprobates who were whelmed be- 
neath the flood, and scattered in the 
confusion of Babel. 

The trouble with the old patriarchs 
was, they had too much leisure. Their 
life wanted condensation and urgency. 
They needed a “ ten-minutes’ rule ;” to 
feel that the ring of a mighty gavel, from 
which none of Adam born have ever 
been able to make appeal, would soon 
end their brief session. Only to the 
bright and wakeful intelligences above 
is great largess of life a blessing. Only 
they have no loiterings to reprove, no 
low gravitations to counteract, but 
move on, through all the golden ages, 
with ever fresh access of holy love and 
reverent service. 

We are sometimes told that the patri- 
archal period of life was its normal and 
intended measure; and that our pres- 
ent greatly-shortened span is abnormal 
and degenerate. 

Precisely the opposite seems to be 
the truth. Beyond the physical gain to 
a thinly-peopled world of having the 
generations so overlap each other, the 
long term seems to have had no advan- 
tages. It stands as an eternal monu- 
ment of the utter failure of that plan of 
probation. To all who mutter, and com- 
plain that life is too short for any achieve- 
ment worth offering our Maker, he 
seems to make reply, “Look yonder! 
Behold those men made after your 
model, — those men who should have 
become as gods, exalted in wisdom, 
perfected in virtue. Behold! how they 
polluted my fresh, green earth with their 
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Augean riot, till I was fain to wash it 
clean of their presence.” 

All valuable ends of life can be just 
as well attained in seventy years as 
seven hundred. The term seems exqui- 
sitely adapted to our intellectual and 
moral tuition. Nothing need be added, 
nothing can be spared. 

If any part might be curtailed and 
gotten over with more brevity, would it 
not be zzfancy, that unguarded frontier 
of our life-estate, which lies absolutely 
helpless, and at the mercy of any hos- 
tileravager? But infancy, though seem- 
ingly so inert and passive, has the very 
highest moral uses. Then we are ground- 
ed in some of the most rigorous lessons 
of probation; our helplessness teach- 
es lowliness of spirit; our ignorance 
brings docility and simplicity ; the af- 
fectionate care of others inspires grati- 
tude, love, and confidence. The little 
daily disasters that befall us check a 
vain-glorious rashness, and beget cau- 
tion and forethought ; and thus, having 
bowed our heads at the first to pass 
through life’s lowly portal, we emerge, 
not unprepared for the freer range and 
larger liberty of the next stage. Again: 
what delicate filaments of attachment 
does the soul of a babe send forth to 
all around, as if seeking to steady itself 
in this swaying world! How strong are 
the tendrils that go back to it from them, 
forming a beautiful network of influence 
which shall do much to hold it to its 
moorings in the coming years! Surely, 
not one of the sweet lessons of the 
dawn could be abridged without infinite 
loss. 

Who would let slip one of those gold- 
en hours of chzldhood and youth, which 
send their beams, like a shaft of morn- 
ing light, far down the sober-suited years 
that follow ? 

But what shall we say for old age? 
Does it not seem to be an appendix to 
life, rather than a part of it? and one 
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which might just as well have been 
omitted ? Why should Macbeth loiter 
on the steps of the stage, when the cur- 
tain has fallen, and the candles are 
blown out ? Let him take off his trap- 
pings and go his way. 

How often do we whisper over the 
graves of those who died as the first 
chill of autumn was creeping into their 
veins, ““Ttvis” better thus. *-They" are 
spared all the infirmity, pain, and decay 
of age ; its loneliness, and long vigil of 
helpless waiting”?! Yes, they are saved 
much ; but they lose much also. They 
are saved all its cross-bearings ; but 
they lose those divine compensations 
which are granted to those whose lives 
have been well ordered. As we deal with 
our rare fruits, laying them away out of 
the sunlight, in a quiet, secluded spot, 
that they may ripen, and set free their 
choicest flavor, so God deals with his 
aged ones, leaving them a little time af- 
ter the work and turbulence of their day 
are over, to mellow their hearts, and 
bring out the full aroma of every grace. 
It is only when age has advanced far 
beyond its natural term, into second im- 
becile childhood, when the mind is in 
eclipse, and the body decayed, that the 
life, even of the good man, ceases to be 
a blessing, save as it sorely tries and 
sweetly refines the patience of those 
_ who minister to it. 

Every period of life, nay, every pass- 
ing season, has its special tint which 
can not be left out without harshness of 
gradation, and loss of harmony and tone. 

Neither, on the other hand, is there 
wisdom in prolonging indefinitely the 
lessons allotted us. Why should the 
coin lie under the stamp for a hundred 
years? When it has received its im- 
pression, let it pass quickly on to the 
next process. Probation is the great 
mint through which we are passing. 
Every epoch, every year, every day, 
makes its stroke, — now faint and soft, 
then deep and strong. Here grief cuts 
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its rugged lines; there passion drives 
down the ponderous die. But when the 
imperial image comes out in clear and 
sharp relief, when Czsar’s face is there, 
be it an Augustus or a Borgia, then all 
uses of the stamping-press and coining- 
room are over. 

To the disbeliever in future existence, 
there must seem something strange, 
monstrous, and incredible in the present 
condition of things. To le born into a 
world which offers so much, and grants 
so little; which has never yet given to 
any mortal a single hour so perfect that 
desire could ask no more ; in which the 
soul is set upon and assaulted by every 
form of temptation, developing often in 
its midst the sweetest graces, the sub- 
limest patience, and the most heroic 
self-denial ; a world that gives us won- 
derful glimpses into boundless domains 
of thought, but no perfect and ulti- 
mate solution of the smallest phenome- 
non, — to go through the sharp discipline 
and ennobling pupilage of such a world, 
only to be blown out at last, like a can- 
dle, is the most horrible mockery of 
which we can conceive. Well might 
the man of such faith mourn for predi- 
luvian centuries ! 

But he who looks upon life only as a 
training-school for character will call 
the moment of dissolution the real birth- 
day of the soul. Then it is unswathed 
from its swaddlings, and begins its true 
progression. Then, emancipated from 
the austere rule of tutors and govern- 
ors of the flesh, it is granted a fellowship 
in God’s glorious university above. 
There the astronomer, standing at the 
center of the universe, and watching 
with clearest vision the evolutions of 
systems and clusters of systems, as they 
sweep through their circuits on noise- 
less axles, will not grieve for the blurred 
and distorting telescopes he laid down 
at death’s door. The chemist will dis- 
cover the subtile, disturbing element 
which baffled his most delicate analysis 
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here. The poet and painter will find 
loftier themes for pen and brush than 
the sack of Trojan walls and the volup- 
tuous charms of pagan goddesses. Then 
all our intellectual perceptions, cleared 
of the mists and rheums of earth, shall 
move with .bright and nimble motion: 
the memory shall never let slip one bead 
from its golden rosary, the heart shall 
never grow numb with throbs of barren 
pity. 

There Paul and Luther, Howard and 
Carey, and all the “ Great-Hearts” of the 
Church militant, who would find heaven’s 
anthems dull if disjoined from works of 
service, freed from all weights and 
trammels of the flesh, shall enter on 
ceaseless ministries of beneficence. 

Nor will any there bemoan the trans- 
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fer of the choice ones of earth to heaven 
as a waste of precious ointment. 

They will see that God’s armory is 
full of weapons; that, when he has a 
work to do, he has always a lance in 
rest, a Damascus blade to unsheathe. 

How wisely, then, has our Maker 
fitted the term of human life to secure 
its great ends! Short enough to pro- 
voke diligence, long enough to allay per- 
turbation, exquisitely graduated as to 
the range and force of the trial offered 
to the strength and age of the proba- 
tioner, it passes him on, when all suffi- 
cient ends of the earth-training are ac- 
complished, to the higher scholarship of 
the skies. Who would exchange our 
threescore years and ten for the loiter- 
ing centuries of Methuselah ? 


I’M GOING TO PREACH THE GOSPEL. 


A LEAF FROM THE JOURNAL OF A COUNTRY TEACHER. 


BY MISS ISABELLA M’FARLANE, 


FEBRUARY, 18—. Among my 
scholars, there is a boy who interests 
me greatly. He is about fourteen, but 
looks older, from the careworn expres- 
sion of his face. He is slender and 
delicate looking, and coughs frequently ; 
the least exertion brings a hectic flush 
to his cheeks, which soon subsides, and 
leaves them paler than before. He has 
the brightest eyes I ever saw in a hu- 
man being: there is something almost 
weird and unearthly in their luster. His 
face and head denote high intellectual 
powers, and his studious habits confirm 
the impression. 

His well-patched and threadbare gar- 
ments betoken extreme poverty; but it 
is a poverty that seeks to hide itself. 
For instance, instead of a great square 
patch on the elbow of his jacket, the 
worn place has been cut out, and a new 
piece neatly seamed in; the sleeve, 
which had become too short for his arm, 


has been lengthened by means of a false 
cuff, not quite the same as the original 
texture, but very nearly so; and other 
portions of his dress have been mended 
in the same careful and ingenious man- 
ner. He is always scrupulously neat 
and clean. His soft, curling hair is al- 
ways smoothly brushed, and his patched 
shoes blackened. He is a handsome 
boy ; his smile is peculiarly sweet ; and 
he always bows to me with a graceful 
ease that is very pleasing. 

His name is Hartley Coleman. He is 
“the only son of his mother, and shea 
widow.” They are, evidently, people 
who have seen better days. 

The poor, sickly boy suffers terribly 
from the cold ; for his garments are thin, 
and he has no overcoat. One bitter 
cold day, he came to school with a faded 
blanket-shawl wrapped around him. It 
was folded “ men-fashion ;” but I knew 
it was his mother’s shawl. His school- 
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fellows knew it too ; and, when he made 
his appearance among them, they set up 
a yell of derision, and shouted out, — 

“ Here comes the old woman! How 
d’ye do, granny?” 

The poor lad’s face flushed up, and 
his lip trembled ; but he took his seat 
in silence. I gave the boys a severe 
reprimand for their rudeness ; and, to do 
them justice, they seemed ashamed of 
it when they saw the patient sorrow 
with which he bore it. 

When school was over, Hartley put 
on his cap, and, throwing the shawl over 
his arm, was about to set out for home. 

“Put on the shawl, Hartley,” said I 
kindly : “the wind is piercing cold. It 
is not safe for you to go without it.” 

The kind word unlocked the fountain 
that had been welling to the brim all 
day. He covered his face with his 
hands ; and the hot tears rained through 
them, while great, convulsive sobs shook 
his feeble frame. I thought of the words 
of the Preacher: ‘“ The spirit of a man 
will sustain his infirmity ; but a wound- 
ed spirit who can bear ?” 

I laid my hand caressingly on his 
rich, soft curls. ‘‘ Do not give way thus, 
Hartley ; do not mind what those rude 
boys say. I know it is hard for us to 
bear such trials; but we must remem- 
ber that our Father in heaven sends 
them.” 

“ Yes,” said the boy, manfully choking 
down his emotion. “I knowit is wrong 
for me to be so proud and sensitive. I 
know it is a cvoss that Iam called on to 
bear ; but, oh! Miss Alice, it is hard!” 

“T know it,” said I ; “ but do you not 
remember how our blessed Saviour was 
mocked and derided, and how patiently 
he bore it ?” 

“That is true,’ said Hartley. “I 
will try to overcome this foolish pride. 
But — but—I don’t think I shall wear 
the shawl fo-day.” 

“Oh, yes ! you will,” said I. “ To-day 
is the very time when you ought to wear 
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it; partly because the weather is very 
cold, and partly because, if you put off 
the consummation of a victory over 
yourself, you may never attain it at all.” 

I took up the shawl, and folded it 
carefully around him. 

“You are too kind to me, Miss Alice,” 
said the gentle boy. 


Mrs. Coleman, his mother, is the 
widow of a clergyman, a man of noble 
attainments, who was suddenly cut down 
at the very commencement of a career 
of usefulness. She is the daughter of 
the late Gen. S , and was brought 
up in the midst of affluence, luxury, and 
refinement. At her husband’s death, 
she found a refuge, with her infant son, 
in her father’s house ; but the general 
having been induced by a designing im- 
postor to embark his whole property in 
a visionary speculation, it was entirely 
swept away ; and at his death, soon af- 
ter, it was found that not a fraction was 
left for his unfortunate daughter. By 
the sale of her husband’s books and a 
few other valuables, she realized a small 
sum of money, with which she pur- 
chased the little cottage in which she 
now resides, —a mere shell, containing 
but two rooms and a loft or garret ; and 
has ever since maintained herself by 
her needle. This, the difficulty of ob- 
taining employment, and the frequent 
ill-health of both herself and her son, 
renders a very precarious means of sub- 
sistence. 

She is a refined and lady-like person, 
reserved and quiet. Her pale face still 
bears the traces of beauty; but the in- 
tense struggle with poverty has given 
her an anxious, weary, careworn look. 

Hartley only studies’ the higher 
branches of district-school tuition ; and 
in those he shows himself so quick, that 
I fear it will soon be beyond my power 
to teach him. He does not mingle much 
with the other scholars ; but frequently, 
while they are engaged in boisterous 
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play, continues his studies, or takes a 
book from his pocket, and reads it. 

On one occasion, as I peeped over 
his shoulder, I saw that he was study- 
ing the Latin grammar. 

He looked up wistfully in my face, 
and said, “ Do you understand Latin ?” 

I told him I had studied it a little. 

“Have you?” he exclaimed with 
brightening eyes. ‘Oh, Miss Alice! 
will you teach me?” 

I replied, that I would, with pleasure, 
teach him all I knew myself. 

“Then,” said he joyously, “I shall 
commence to-morrow. I want to learn 
Latin, and Greek too, and Hebrew. I 
am going to be a minister: my father 
was a minister. Yes,” said the boy 
with a kindling eye, “I’m going to 
preach the gospel. But’? — he paused, 
and looked doubtfuily in my face — “ per- 
haps you will charge high for teaching 
Latin?” 

I said I would not charge him any 
thing; but would be glad to help him 
all I could. 

“Thank you,” said he. “I wanted 
to go to High School, this winter, to 
study Latin and Greek ; but my mother 
thought my health was not good enough. 
And besides,” he added in a low tone, 
“it was so expensive !” 

He told me, subsequently, that his 
mother had, by great exertions, saved up 
sufficient money to send him to the High 
School; but that, in the autumn, he had 
had a long and severe sickness, and the 
doctor’s bill had swallowed up all their 
treasure. 

“That, too,” said the boy, with a 
sad smile, “was a great cross, but we 
bore it patiently, both my mother and 
myself. I think, when our misfortunes 
come directly from the hand of God, it 
is easier to bear them than when they 
are brought about by the wickedness of 
our fellow-men ; don’t you think so?” 

I was surprised to find so matured a 
Christian in one so young. 
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The day after this conversation, Hart- 
ley, with a bright smile, asked me to go 
home with him, as his mother wanted 
to thank me. To please him I went, 
and was received by Mrs. Coleman with 
grateful kindness. 

It was easy to perceive that the wid- 
ow’s heart was bound up in her son. 
She did not talk much of him, it is true ; 
but, wherever he moved, her eyes foi- 
lowed him, and rested on him with such 
loving tenderness, that I could not for- 
bear sighing, and saying to myself, as I 
looked on bis thin form, and pale, spir- 
itualized face, “Alas! poor mother, 
what if he should be taken away from 
your” 

March 1.— Hartley Coleman gets on 
finely with his Latin lessons. I only 
wish he had a better and more experi- 
enced teacher. I think I shall speak to 
Dre about him. He has influ- 
ence, and a wide acquaintance with the 
world; perhaps he could procure the 
boy an entrance into some free academy 
or college. 

Among the inhabitants of Weston, 
no one is more highly esteemed than 
Dr. © He is a retired army sur- 
geon, and only practices a little to “keep 
his hand in,” as he says. Heis one of 
the most agreeable men I ever met with. 
He is a bachelor, scarcely past the 
prime of life, and looks the perfect gen- 
tleman he is. 


March 31.— A short time ago, I spoke 
topDrsE about Hartley Coleman, 
and asked him if he could not do some- 
thing for him. I said all I could in 
favor of the boy, and endeavored to 
awaken the worthy physician’s interest. 

The doctor was smoking, as usual. 
He sat and puffed away in silence for 
some minutes. 

“JT have it!” he exclaimed at last. 
“T know what will suit your young 
friend toa T. I havea relative, who is 
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a clergyman. He fell heir, some years 
ago, toa large property; and, as he is 
independent of the caprices of con- 
gregations, he is at present without any 
church: but he is too good a man to 
live in idleness ; and, having plenty of 
leisure, has undertaken to educate two 
or three young men for the ministry, 
expecting to be paid for it in the next 
world. I shall write to him immediate- 
ly, and have little doubt that he will 
add your young Latinist to the number 
of his pupils.” 

Yesterday, Dr. C—— called on me, 
and informed me of the successful re- 
sult of his application to his relative. 
The reverend gentleman was willing to 
receive Hartley on trial; and, if his tal- 
ents and character proved equal te what 
had been stated, would enroll him 
among his pupils. 

The doctor requested me to accom- 
pany him to the cottage of Mrs. Cole- 
man in order to convey the good news 
to the mother and son. With great 
alacrity, I hastened to comply, overjoyed 
to think of the joy we were about to im- 
part. 

I had not seen Hartley for about two 
weeks. The last time he was at school, 
he was suffering from a severe cold; 
and that, I supposed, had obliged him 
to stay indoors. 

When we reached Mrs. Coleman’s, 
we knocked at the door, but received 
no answer. We knocked again; and, 
after a pause, Mrs. Coleman presented 
herself, with a face of such ghastly 
paleness that I started in affright. 

She grasped my hand with a convui- 
sive grip, but did not speak a word. 


“Dear Mrs. Coleman,” cried I, 
“what is the matter? What has hap- 
pened?” 


“Oh, Miss Alice!” she a “my 
boy is —is dying.” 

“Dying!” echoed I, “it can not be.” 

Without answering, she led the way 
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into her little parlor, where there was a 
bed in a recess, on which lay Hartley, 
pale, emaciated, and feeble as an infant. 
The “severe cold” of which I spoke 
had brought on quick consumption, and 
the boy was past all earthly hope. He 
was evidently, as his mother had said, 
dying. 

He could not speak above a whisper. 
But he knew me, held out his thin, 
transparent hand, and smiled, — the old 
beaming, radiant smile, that looked like 
the smile of an angel. 

“Miss Alice,” he whispered, “I am 
going home.” 

I clasped his handinsilence. I could 
not speak; for tears choked my utter- 
ance. 

“Do not weep for me,” he softly said, 
“Tam going to Jesus.” 

As soon as I was able to speak, I told 
him on what errand we had come, and 
how a benevolent gentleman had offered 
to take him and educate him for the 
ministry, free of charge. 

A shade of deep regret passed over 
his expressive face. “Ah!” he mur- 
mured, “it is too late. I shall never 
preach the gospel, — never.” 

He closed his eyes, and lay silent for 
a few minutes; and I sawa tear creep 
from under his drooping lashes, and 
trickle down his cheek. 

“No, Hartley,” said I ; 
ter has said to you, ‘ Come up higher. 

He pressed my hand feebly. ‘“ You 
are very kind to me,” he whispered ; 
“and you, too, sir,” to Dr. C , who 
had been a silent but not unmoved 
spectator of the scene. 

“Tam sorry, my boy,” said the doc- 
tor, ‘that our kindness has not been of 
more avail to you.” 

The dying boy fixed his large eyes on 
the doctor’s face, with a deep and ear- 
nest gaze. 

“Do you love Jesus ?” he said. 

Dri was silent. 


“ for the Mas- 
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Hartley clasped his thin hands to- 
gether, and, turning his eyes heaven- 
ward, repeated the words, — 


“ Jesus can make a dying bed 
Feel soft as downy pillows are, 
While on his breast I lean my head, 
And breathe my life out sweetly there.” 


Dri was quite overcome. He 
turned away to the window. Uncon- 
sciously to himself, the poor boy was 
even then “ preaching the gospel.” 

All this time his mother had stood 
leaning on the foot of the bed, never 
once speaking, or taking her tearless 
eyes from the face of herchild. I knew 
that a fearful struggle was going on in 
her heart, —a conflict between nature 
and grace. Her religious feelings are 
very strong, her piety deep and earnest ; 
but to give up her son is like the tearing 
asunder of flesh and spirit. 

As Hartley seemed exhausted with 
his efforts, we judged it prudent to leave 
him; but I promised to come again in 
the evening, and sit up all night with 
him. I shall never forget the eager, 
trembling, half-hoping, half-despairing 
look which Mrs. Coleman fixed on the 
doctor’s face, as she caught his arm in 
the entry when she was showing us 
out, and asked, — 

“Do you think there is azy hope, 
doctor ?”’ 

“ Really, ma’am,” said Dr. C——, 
looking distressed, “I hardly know 
how to answer you.” 

“JT am answered,” she said; and her 
face resumed its hollow, ghastly calm- 
ness. 

The doctor and I walked home almost 
in silence. 

Dr. C——, although a most estima- 
ble man, belongs to that large class, 
who, while they acknowledge the truths 
of religion, and, to some extent, practice 
its precepts, are yet strangers to that 
holy love, that living faith, which unites 
the soul to Christ by an indissoluble tie, 
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and exercises upon it that revivifying and 
regenerating influence, which makes 
man, in the emphatic language of Scrip- 
ture, a “‘newcreature.” That the words 
of the dying boy had made a deep im- 
pression on him, was evident ; and that 
he was pondering them was proved 
to me by his abruptly.asking me, just 
before we reached my mother’s door, — 

‘““What would you have said, Miss 
Alice, to the question that young en- 
thusiast put to me ?” 

“What question ?” said I. 

“< Do you love Fesus??” 

“JT should have said, ‘I hope so,’ ” 
I replied. “ But — excuse me, doctor — 
you are wrong in calling Hartley Cole- 
man an enthusiast. Though young in 
years, he is a matured, experimental 
Christian.” 

“And how may this experimental 
knowledge of Christ he obtained?” 
said the doctor. 

I felt quite abashed to think one so 
much older and wiser than myself should 
ask me such a question; but I answered 
modestly, — 

“By a firm reliance on him as our 
only hope, and by an entire submission 
of our hearts to him.” 

“Thank you,” said Dr. C——; “I 
shall think on your words, my fair 
preacher. Good-morning!” And the 
doctor walked away, looking unusually 
grave for him. 

In accordance with 
went back and _ staid 
Hartley. It was with great difficulty 
that I could persuade his mother to 
leave him, and take some repose. 

“TI do notneed repose,” she said. “I 
lie down on the side of the bed ; and, at 
his slightest motion, I am up, and ready 
to attend to him: but I get snatches of 
sleep between whiles.” 

After a time, she was induced to go 
up stairs to Hartley’s little dormitory, 
while I watched by the side of the suf- 
ferer. Dr. C——, with thoughtful care, 
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had sent his boy with some oranges, 
with which I from time to time moist- 
ened the lips of the sick one, and “for 
which he seemed very grateful. He did 
not sleep much, but lay, for the most 
part, quiet and patient. Once or twice 
during the night, his feeble frame was 
convulsed by a terrible fit of coughing, 
which threatened to snap the: slight tie 
that still bound him to existence. 

In the morning, just as day was break- 
ing, Mrs. Coleman rejoined me. She went 
to the foot of the bed, and stood there 
a long time, watching her son, who had 
dropped asleep ; while I, through the fin- 
gers of the hand on which my forehead 
rested, watched her. Itstruck me that her 
aspect had changed since the previous 
night. Though still very pale, her coun- 
tenance had lost its ghastly, despairing 
look. Her eyes no longer devoured her 
son with that hungry, eager look which 
I had before noticed, but rested on 
him with calm composure, —the com- 
posure not of indifference, but of resig- 
nation. 

“T have spent the whole night in 
prayer,” she said, after a long silence; 
“and my God has graciously heard me. 
The bitterness of death is past. I have 
been enabled to give up my boy, and to 
say, ‘Not my will, but thine, O Lord, 
be done.’ ” 

“T rejoice to hear it,” said I. 

“From his earliest years,” she con- 
tinued, “ yes, even from before his birth, 
Hartley was dedicated to the Lord ; and 
he knows best what is good both for 
him and me. It was Hartley’s darling 
wish, and my own, likewise, that he 
should be a preacher of righteousness, 
as his dear father was; but it has been 
otherwise ordered. ‘Even so, Father; 
for so it seemed good in thy sight.’” 

After breakfast, I went home, prom- 
ising to come again next day. 

April 1.— When I entered Hartley’s 
sick-chamber, to-day, I found Dr. C—— 
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sitting with him. The kind doctor had 
brought him a bottle of old wine, and 
had given him a small quantity of it; 
and the boy, revived by the stimulant, 
looked better and stronger than when I 
left him yesterday. 

As I entered, they were talking so 
earnestly, and the doctor looked so se- 
rious, that I drew back; but he mo- 
tioned me to come forward. 

“This boy,” said he, “this mere 
child, has been trying to persuade me to 
devote the fag-end of my life to that Sa- 
viour whom he has found so precious.” 

“It is the earnest prayer of all your 
true friends that you might do so, doc- 
tor,” said I. 

pre: made no reply. In a few 
minutes, he rose, and, taking Hartley’s 
hand, said, “I shall reflect on what you 
have said, my young friend. At present, 
you are not able to talk more: to-mor- 
row morning I shall come again ; when, 
if you are able, we will renew the con- 
versation.”” 

He bowed to Mrs. Coleman and me, 
and hastily left the house. Hartley 
looked after him wistfully, and seemed 
to wish that he had staid alittle longer. 

“JT had something more to say to 
him,” he whispered. ‘ Perhaps it may 
be too late to-morrow.” 


April 2. — During the night, Hartley 
failed very much. It became evident 
that he had not many hours to live. As 
he felt his strength ebbing away, he 
several times wished that Dr. C—— 
would come. So intense did this desire 
appear to be, and so much did it trouble 
him, that, having no one to send, I re- 
solved to go myself for the doctor; and 
accordingly set out in the pale gray 
light of the dawning. 

The soft breath of spring; the gentle 
murmur of innumerable rivulets and 
trickling water-courses, drawing the 
superabundant moisture from the earth ; 
the clear, loud note of the robin, singing 
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his matin song; the melodious twitter- 
ing of the bluebirds, —all combined to 
exert a soothing influence on my spirits, 
exhausted with the dull weariness of a 
night of watching; and I returned to 
the chamber of death, much refreshed 
and invigorated. 

As Dr. C approached the bed- 
side, the eyes of the boy, from which 
the light was fast fading, brightened 
with a look of .glad recognition. 

“What is it, my dear boy, that you 
want to say to me?” said the kind voice 
of Dr€ : 

“] want you,” said Hartley, speaking 
with difficulty, ‘ to tell that kind gentle- 
man — who was going — to educate me, 
—to take some other — poor boy, — and 
bring him up — to preach the gospel — 
instead of me.” j 

It cost him such an effort to speak the 
words, that he gasped for breath. Dr. 
6 poured out a few spoonfuls of 
wine, and gave it to him. 

“ Yes, my boy,” said he, much affect- 
ed, “I will do so. I will tell him it was 
your dying wish; and I feel certain he 
will comply with it.” 

Hartley looked pleased; then, fixing 
his eyes with a look of tender and ear- 
nest appeal on the doctor’s face, he 
said, “ And you, dear doctor, will you 
come to Jesus?” 

“Yes,” said the doctor, the tears roll- 
ing down his cheeks, “God helping me, 
I will.” 

A look of inexpressible joy irradiated 
the countenance of the dying boy; but 
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in a few moments it passed away, and 
was replaced by the unmistakable as- 
pect of death. 

His mother bent down over him. 
“ Hartley, darling, do you know me?” 

“Yes, mother,” he said, or rather 
breathed. He lay quite still for some 
minutes ; and then added, “I shall soon 
be — with Jesus.” His voice died 
away, his head fell back; and Hartley 
Coleman, a redeemed and glorified spir- 
it, passed into the presence of his God. 

His mother clasped her hands upon 
her breast, and, turning her eyes up- 
ward, exclaimed, — 

“¢] wish you joy, my darling !” 

This was more than submission, it 
was the triumph of faith. I had never 
seen any thing like it before; and both 
Diane and myself looked on the be- 
reaved woman, astonished, and even 
awed, by the sublime spectacle of her 
noble resignation. 

‘*T am convinced,” said the doctor to 
me, afterwards, “that religion is more 
than a mere theory, more than a pas- 
sive acquiescence ; it is a living princi- 
ple ; and I am resolved, from this time 
forth, to become one of the humble fol- 
lowers of Christ. When I reflect on 
the subject, I am amazed to think I have 
lived so long without discovering my 
duty.” 

Thus Hartley Coleman preached the 
gospel ; and, as the result of his preach- 
ing, “there was joy in heaven over one 
sinner that repented.” 
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BY M. BENNETT. 


“ VERILY, I say unto you they have 
their reward,” said Christ of the hypo- 
crites, who prayed and gave alms, to ob- 
tain the praise of men. They were 
honored and revered as they desired to 
be, while Christ was despised and re- 


jected. But did not he also have his re- 
ward? Yes. He had a different aim: 
therefore his reward was different. ‘“‘ He 
shall.see of the travail of his soul, and 
shall be satisfied.” 

There is a wonderful confusion of 
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ideas upon the subject of rewards. It 
prevails, to a great extent, in our Sun- 
day-school books, from which so many 
children derive their ideas of life. In 
these books, it usually happens that the 
honest man amasses a large fortune, 
and is sent to Congress, whilst his dis- 
honest neighbor over-reaches himself, 
and comes to the poor-house; that the 
good, unselfish daughter and sister not 
only carries off the first prize at school, 
but when she deigns to appear in society, 
outshines all the professional belles, 
and finally makes the most eligible 
match in the neighborhood; that the 
good children always get the largest 
piece of pie and the nicest clothes, and 
are taken out visiting, while the naughty 
ones are left at home in their every-day 
dresses. It would be as true to nature 
to represent an apple-tree as bearing 
cabbages and onions. The truth is, that 
the persistently idle and _ play-loving 
children are apt to get the most excuses 
from parents and teachers, and enjoy 
the most leisure and the most fun. The 
selfish, fretful little girl contrives to 
worry out of her parents new dresses 
and new bonnets, while her considerate 
and patient sister wears her last year’s 
things. Each has her reward ; but the 
fruits of honesty and unselfishness are 
not identical with those of cunning and 
avarice. The kingdom of heaven is 
not meat and drink, but love, joy, and 
peace. 

“ They: that sow unto the flesh shall 
of the flesh reap corruption.” Corrup- 
tion is a very ugly word. Who would 
wish to reapcorruption? But put inthe 
place of it gold and silver and jewels, 
fine houses and broad lands, silks and 
satins and fine linen, high-stepping 
horses and shining equipages. These 
things are corruptible ; and these are the 
things which they shall reap who sow 
unto the flesh. To represent such 
things as the rewards of Christian liv- 
ing does no good, but much harm. No 
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man ever entered upon the practice of 
Christian virtues for the purpose of 
making a fortune. But many a worldly 
man has felt that he must be pleasing 
God because he is growing rich; and 
many a good man has felt that God is 
frowning upon him, because his business 
does not prosper as does that of his 
unscrupulous neighbor. 

Yes; the world is full of people, who, 
having obtained the very things for 
which they have labored, and which 
nothing could persuade them to relin- 
quish, are yet grumbling because they 
are destitute of something e!se for which 
they have not labored; or, rather, are 
grumbling because some one who has 
made the necessary sacrifices has ob- 
tained. that something else. Here is 
Mr. Bluecoat, who says, “I left my 
home and my business to go to the war, 
and served my country faithfully for four 
years ; and yet no office has been given 
me. Iam poorer than I should have 
been had 1 staid at home, whilst Mr. 
Shoddy made a fortune out of army con- 
tracts, and Mr. Orpheus C. Kerr holds 
a high position under government.” 
My friend, did’ you go into the army to 
make a fortune, or to gain office? No; 
you went because you loved your coun- 
try ; and, behold! your beloved country 
is saved. You have helped to lift it up 
out of ruin into a more wonderful 
strength and glory than it ever knew 
before. That for which you fought and 
suffered is nobly accomplished. How 
could your reward be more complete ? 

Here comes one to complain, not for 
himself, but foranother, an aged mission- 
ary, who devoted his life to carrying the 
good news of Christ to wretched heathen, 
and trusted God to supply his earthly 
wants. And yet, our informant tells us, 
he has been pinched with poverty all his 
life ; he has not been able to educate his 
children as he desired, and now, his 
strength and usefulness being past, is put 
upon missionary half-pay, and is suffering 
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in his old age all the deprivations and 
humiliations of extreme poverty. 

But why did he not trust the conver- 
sion of the heathen to God, and devote 
himself to making his own fortune? 
Because God does not work without in- 
struments? No: God does not work 
without instruments in supplying our 
spiritual or our material wants. And 
since he refused to be made instrumental 
in providing for his own comfort, and 
since the Christian Church likewise de- 
clined any such instrumentality, we can 
not question God’s dealings because he 
suffers poverty. God gave him that for 
which he labored. God established the 
work of his hands. He has the reward 
which Christ and the apostles have. 
With such a great and glorious treasure 
for his own, you may be sure he does 
not complain because those who are 
poor in the things wherein he is rich, 
are rich in the things wherein he is poor. 

A young lady complains to us that 
her neighbor’s enameled complexion 
and false hair attract more admiration 
than her own honest features. The 
remedy is in your own hands, madam. 
Go to the drug-store and the hair-dress- 
er’s shop, and buy the admiration you 
so much covet. You say self-respect 
forbids. Then you think selfrespect 
more valuable than such admiration. 
Then you have yourself the greater re- 
ward, and you wish to deprive her of 
‘the less. You wish that yourself should 
have every thing, and she nothing. You 
wish to drag her from beneath the gas- 
light of the ball-room, you wish to tear 
off the little dotted vail that shields her 
infirmity in the street, and expose her 
poor falsehood to the relentless daylight, 
and turn her little meed of applause into 
hisses. Ah, cruel one! Itis as if one 
in whom the flame of life burned warm 
and bright should wish to deprive the 
poor invalid of his flannels and his fire. 
It is as if one whose limbs were sound 
and strong should wish to snatch away 
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the crutches of the cripple. But you 
can not doit. Verily I say unto you, 
she shall have her reward. 

One tells us that she has devoted her 
days to study; that she knows and 
thinks, and can utter her thoughts ; and 
yet, when she goes into society, she is 
out of place and unnoticed ; whilst giddy 
girls, whose heads were never guilty of 
an idea, reign there as queens. 

Society, in these days, is a profession 
and a pursuit as absorbing as any that 
can be named. She who gives no at- 
tention to it is nothing to society. She 
who gives it a little thought will pass, 
and make a tolerable appearance. But 
she who would shine and outshine must 
give to it her whole time and thought, her 
whole heart and soul, because she has 
to compete with women who are thus 
devoted. The most assiduous courtiers 
will hold the highest places in fashion’s 
court. Ought they not to have their 
reward? Thought and study have their 
own pleasures and their own triumphs. 

A plainly-dressed lady, in her little 
plain sitting-room, sighs over her plain 
sewing, as she thinks of her former 
schoolmate and acquaintance, who is 
at this very hour on her way to the 
opera, gloved and perfumed, in white 
cloak and in silken train, which is grace- 
fully dodged by her devoted attendant. 

She thinks, “I loved one man hon- 
estly and unselfishly, and so brought 
upon myself hard work and anxiety and 
self-denial. She was always a flirt, and 
yet she leads a life of idleness and 
pleasure.” 

Yet, my friend, you have some treas- 
ures which she has not. You love your 
husband and children, and they love 
you. She will not allow herself to love. 
Love requires too many sacrifices. She 
makes herself attractive and entertain- 
ing to the crowd, and so gets bouquets, 
and seats at the opera, and attention at 
evening parties, and other little embel- 
lishments of life, which you would en- 
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joy, but which could no more fill your 
great heart than so many soap-bubbles 
or so much sugar-candy. Yet they are 
her all. Come, you may have them too, 
if you will live for them. Push off your 
children. Some one will have to take 
care of them; or, if they are thoroughly 
neglected, they will die, and go to heav- 
en, where they will be better off, poor 
things! Plague and persecute your 
husband until he either becomes your 
devoted slave, or else is rendered des- 
perate. In the latter case, you can get 
a divorce, and become a fancy woman. 
Do not look so shocked. I do not 
mean a disreputable character. Only 
one of those fashionable and eminently 
respectable women, who always conttive 
to make their way into “society,” who 
spend their time in getting up tasteful 
dress, and sell their good looks, and gay, 
lively companionship, for various little 
attentions. 

You can not enter upon such a 
course? You love too well your home, 
your duty, and your God? Well, then, 
let home, duty, God, be your reward, 
and do not complain because others en- 
joy the poor toys they have purchased 
so dearly, 

Yes; I know that duty and beauty, 
honesty and wealth, godliness and pros- 
perity, ought to go together. One 
may sow to the flesh as well as to the 
spirit, since man has a body as well as 
a soul. But this world is disordered by 
sin. Hence we are often called upon to 
choose between the corruptible and the 
incorruptible; to decide whether we 
will crucify the body or the soul. Shall 
we grieve because those who will sacri- 
fice the spirit are allowed to save the 
flesh? because those who will give up 
the greater are allowed to enjoy the less? 

That the rewards of love and duty are 
more satisfactory than those of worldli- 
ness and selfishness is proved by this 
fact: that whereas many, who have 
sown to the flesh, and reaped an abun- 
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dant harvest of corruptible things, have 
pronounced their labor and its fruits to 
be vanity and vexation of spirit, and 
have turned to seek better things, there 
never was found one, ‘who, having fairly 
tried the higher rewards, was willing to 
relinquish them. There never was 
found a man, who, having pursued for 
years a course of strict integrity, could 
be tempted to become systematically 
false and treacherous. There never 
was found a loving, unselfish woman, 
who could be tempted to become hard 
and grasping. I never heard of a mis- 
sionary, who, after a fair trial, relin- 
quished the work of saving souls as un- 
satisfactory, and returned home to de- 
vote himself to money-making. 

-Again: the rewards of worldliness are 
not infallible. The Devil does some- 
times break his promises; but God 
never. No one ever entered with his 
whole heart into the work of saving 
souls, and failed to save souls. No one 
ever tried to do good, and failed to add 
somewhat to the sum of happiness. No 
one ever sought God, and found him not, 

Again : wealth and honor and pleasure 
do sometimes come unsought, though 
we have no right to complain if they are 
withheld. But spiritual rewards never 
come unsought. No utterly selfish man 
ever reaped a harvest of gratitude. 
None ever kept a clear conscience with- 
out fighting for it. None ever found 
God who did not seek him.. 

Why, then, is there so much complaint 
among those who sow unto the Spirit ? 
The children of this world may well 
complain when the Devil cheats them 
of their scanty wages. But shall God’s 
servants find fault, because they do not 
receive the wages of mammon? 

It is just here that the shoe pinches. 
Men are social beings, and desire others 
to rejoice with them when they rejoice. 
They like to have their fellow-men recog- 
nize that they are successful, and sym- 
pathize in theirtriumphs. Now, the spir- 
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itual man, being still in the body, has a 
very keen appreciation of the value of 
corruptible things ; and this adds great 
zest to Mr. Worldling’s enjoyment ; 
whilst he, in his turn, having never ex- 
perienced the higher rewards, does not 
believe in their existence. They are in- 
visible to his earthly eyes, impalpable 
to his coarse touch ; and, when we try to 
show them to him, he laughs at us, and 
says itis all folly and delusion. Then 
we hang our heads, and are almost 
ready to believe him. We put them 
one side, and almost forget them, whilst 
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we go about trying to persuade ourselves 
and our children, and the world, that the 
higher life does not interfere with, but 
actually assists in, money-getting and 
office-seeking. Instead of such a cow- 
ardly course, we should urge that there 
are rewards, which all may.begin to en- 
joy with the first faint attempts at right 
living, and which never cease. And we 
should prove this by the lack of envy 
and covetousness, and by the superior 
contentment and cheerfulness of our 
lives. 


NOW. 


BY MRS. HART. 


Au! many years have passed since it was built, 

And many changes time and av¢ have wrought: 

Our ancient “ meeting-house”” has been renewed, 
While we, perhaps, have not. 


The pulpit had a steep and winding stair, 

That oft I watched the minister ascend, 

And felt afraid ’twould some time be the cause 
Of his untimely end. 


Now in its place a marble pulpit stands, 
Fit monument of scenes long passed from view: 
Though elegant, I’m sure I much prefer 

The old one to the new. 


And high up in the organ-loft the choir 
Each Sabbath would their tuneful voices raise: 
Now all the congregation worship Him 

In glorious songs of praise. 


And “meeting nights,” up many weary stairs, 

Those pious souls their duty plain could see: 

If we should worship in that chamber, Lord, 
Should we be nearer thee ? 


Those dear old saints have nearly all. gone home; 

A few remain, true samples of the rest: 

Oh’! take them not, till we are stronger grown, 
To regions of the blest. 


ITT TIENS, 
ALES 
Xe 


LEN SEAN TO 
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BY MRS. ELLIS, AUTHOR OF ‘THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND.” 


CHAPTER V. 
LAW AND ORDER. 


TuHAT would be a happy era in our 
history, an omen of the true prosperity 
of our country, that should be marked 
by a noble resolution on the part of 
mothers generally to educate their chil- 
dren themselves, — that is, up to acertain 
stage, when the discipline of numbers 
may be necessary to prepare the child 
for entering upon life as an independent 
but still responsible being. In all in- 
stances where this is the case, —and 
there are such instances standing out 
before the world as examples of high 
attainment, — I believe that the reward 
to the mother has been more than com- 
mensurate for her trouble, and the ad- 
vantage to her children beyond all cal- 
culation. For how is it possible that 
any stranger can understand so well that 
deepest yet most delicate of all mys- 
teries, the heart and mind of a child? 
How can a stranger knowas the mother 
knows the peculiarities of each individ- 
ual child, its capacity and incapacity, its 
points of susceptibility, its constitution- 
al tendencies, its inlets for the entrance 
of knowledge, or its mode of receiving 
impression? and who can care for all 
these and ponder them in the heart, like 
a mother? There is no picture present- 
ed by the whole of life more beautiful 
than that of a mother educating her own 

children, — really educating them, intel- 


lectually and morally, through all the 
early stages of youth ; and making this 
great purpose of her existence of such 
paramount importance, that it is not in 
the power of any inferior claims upon 
her time or attention to interfere with or 
set it aside. 

Let us consider how closely the moth- 
er’s task may come to that which is 
generally understood by education, with- 
out imposing upon her the duty of giv- 
ing direct lessons. As children advance 
from infancy, their lives naturally and 
necessarily branch out, and grasp si- 
multaneously such material as serves to 
furnish both head and heart; and, as their 
powers expand, these become so blend- 
ed, that, in the general character of youth, 
they work and grow together. 

One of the first stages of this kind of 
blending is that in which a child dis- 
covers that it is a social being, and ne- 
cessarily subject to laws, which, though 
not always pleasant to the individual, 
are good for the community of which 
that individual forms a part. This is a 
hard lesson, difficult to teach, most dif- 
ficult to learn. It is generally taught at 
school by the discipline of numbers, and 
the sharing of a common lot amongst 
many similarly circumstanced. But there 
are two ways of understanding this 
lesson, —a high way, and a low way ; 
and, whatever else we do with children, 
I repeat that we should keep them high, 
never degrade them. The high way of 
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which I speak is this : to be made to see 
that law and order are absolutely neces- 
sary where numbers are concerned, be- 
cause they secure property, preserve 
rights, prevent quarrels, and induce, 
when rightly regarded, a constant and 
habitual reference to the good of others, 
of the family, the community, or the 
state. The low way is that which con- 
sists in calculating, that, if I do not 
observe this law or rule, I shall get into 
a scrape; and it is needless to say how 
much this method of learning to ob- 
serve law and order prevails in schools. 

There is a strong individuality about 
children that is much opposed to that 
sharing of a common lot which must be, 
some time or other, the discipline of all 
lives worth living. This individuality 
prevails not only in childhood, but with 
all ignorant and unthinking persons. It 
requires considerable enlargement of 
heart, as well as extension of thought, 
rightly to feel how we are situated with 
regard to our fellow-beings, and what 
are the duties involved in our social po- 
sition. The little child sees only itself, 
that center of importance and of intense 
and absorbing interest ; and, long after 
the stage of infancy, the same tendency 
remains, the same egotism, the same 


self-centering of all calculations, but es-: 


pecially such as. relate to enjoyment or 
suffering. 

We can not justly call this individual- 
ism selfishness, strictly speaking, be- 
cause some who are remarkable in this 
way are generous in giving and sharing. 
It is rather an absence of regard for 
what is due to others, which ought to 
be corrected in the child, even before it 
leaves the mother’s care, and corrected 
in the higher way of learning the value 
of law and order as they affect others 
as well as ourselves, — not in the way of 
learning merely to obey law as a means 
of avoiding disgrace or punishment. 

The blind obedience of the nursery 
does not teach this lesson. Although 
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so necessary in itself, it only teaches 
that a condition of absolute obedience 
is really the happiest, as well as the 
best, for all creatures while incapable of 
observing truly and thinking rationally, 
—such creatures as would injure or 
destroy themselves from ignorance of 
things destructive, — in short, for all 
creatures that have to act under wisdom 
superior to their own, or under authority 
which they have no power to overthrow, 
and no right to dispute. 

Children, and ignorant persons gen- 
erally, are apt to doubt such wisdom, 
and to rebel against such authority. 
They see it in a personal point of view, 
and resist it with a personal dislike. 
Here the nature and the absolute neces- 
sity of law should be brought in to su- 
persede this personal feeling, by making 
it clear to the child that there must be 
law and order, and that he who observes 
both not only serves his own interests, 
but promotes the welfare of the whole 
community of which he forms a part. 

With boys especially, the nature and 
the claims of law require to be clearly 
understood. Girls are more influenced 
by those of order ; but it would be well 
if both could be brought before the con- 
sideration of youth in a manner more 
likely to excite an intelligent interest 
than is generally the case. To obey 
law and observe order is thought suffi- 
cient for the young; and well, indeed, 
would it be if this desirable end could 
always be attained. The life-long labor 
of those who have to maintain law and 
keep order in schools sufficiently testi- 
fies to the absence of all education of 
the heart in these matters, except in 
very rare and happy instances. 

Lessons on these subjects are certain- 
ly more easily taught at school than at 
home, where domestic arrangements and 
habits, unconsciously formed, regulate 
the routine of daily life. But it is use- 
less to speculate upon what might be 
done at school in the way of introdu- 
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cing a different order of lessons, bearing 
more upon the circumstances of actual 
life in which youth will have to take a 
social as well as an individual part. It 
is useless — but let us hope only for the 
present useless —to dream of what 
might be done in this way toward send- 
ing out better members of society, men 
impressed with the value of moral law, 
and women capable of producing this 
impression on the hearts and lives of 
their children. 

To obey the laws of a school is gen- 
erally accepted as sufficient even for 
youth considerably advanced beyond 
childhood. No matter how blindly 
these are obeyed ; no matter how their 
enforcement is attributed to the person- 
al will or the personal spite of the 
teacher ; no matter how they are secret- 
ly evaded, provided only that they are 
publicly and openly observed; no mat- 
ter how the moral nature of a child is 
suffering under this external aspect of 
unbroken law, nor how he is living in 
a state of spiritual rebellion. 

To obey and to conform, this is what 
is required, and this must be insisted 
upon at any cost. Unquestionably, it 
must, so far as this, that neither in act 
nor in spirit must rebellion be allowed 
to exist. But I am speaking of meth- 
ods by which rebellion in spirit might 
be prevented, not merely rebellion in 
act kept down. I am speaking of a cle- 
sire to conform to existing law because 
it is useful and good being made to 
spring up in the heart of a noble and 
intelligent youth ; and it is needless to 
say that this can never be effected by a 
system of blind obedience. Blind obe- 
dience was for the child during its life 
in the nursery. It is still for the youth 
to obey, but not blindly. Indeed, he 
must obey the restraints of society, of 
the people, and the circumstances 
amongst which he lives. If properly 
instructed in the nature and purpose of 
law, he will see that he must do this; 
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but if that simple obedience which was 

fitted for the child in the nursery be ex- 

tended and imposed as an unexplained 

necessity upon the thinking and intelli- 

gent youth, how can he, under such a 
system, be said in any sense to be learn- 

ing that great lesson of life, — how to 

govern himself? He is only dezng gov- 

erned, and that is a totally different mat- 

ter. The boy who is required to render 
a blind obedience up to the verge of 

manhood may possibly never again be. 
required absolutely to odey in the whole 
course of his life. He may thenceforth 

have to govern; and what can he know 
of government, who has never under- 
stood, nor indeed been taught to under- 
stand, those laws by which his own life 
has been regulated ? 

If any doubt whether or not the 
character and conduct of a child can 
really be effectually reached by a differ- 
ent mode of training from that usually 
pursued, let them try the experiment 
upon two or three thinking children at 
school, or, if not at school, in some way 
or other situated amongst numbers, and 
subject to social law. . Let such children 
be admitted to the confidence of those 
who govern this community, so far as 
their rules tending to social order are 
concerned. Let them be consulted as 
to the right or wrong working of some 
established rule ; and it should always 
be borne in mind that those who are 
subject to the laws of a community are 
really better judges of their right or 
wrong working than are the authorities 
who enforce them, and who merely look 
on, as it were, from without. Children 
or young persons thus consulted as to 
the abrogation of an old, useless, or 
oppressive law, and made parties to the 
establishment of a new and better one, 
will naturally feel themselves pledged 
to keep that unbroken; and if of a no- 
ble nature, and well trained at home, 
will thus become animated with a gen- 
erous enthusiasm to make sacrifices, if 
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necessary, of personal gratification for 
the general good. 

For all this the mother may prepare 
her child, although, for the practical 
working-out of such plans or modes of 
training for after-life, a community is 
required like that existing in schools. 
But if, in this respect, the mother stands 
at a disadvantage with the school-teach- 
er, she has greatly the advantage in 
hers being a heart-work. It is true that 
one of the great obstacles to the train- 
ing of home is that none of the children 
of a family stand on common ground. 
Each is older or younger. Not even 
two of the number can be on exactly 
the same level as at school, and after- 
wards in society, where people live and 
act in classes subject to common laws. 
Hence, home training can never in this 
respect be a true and practical prepara- 
tion for after-life. Hence, then, the 
value of schools, if they could only be 
made to affect the heart as wisely and 
as faithfully as they now affect the head. 

In considering the subject of order, 
and how its value might be taught to 
the young, it presents this difference 
from law, — that, while the theory of the 
latter conveys to the mind. of youth an 
idea of something severe and uninter- 
esting, the former, being obvious to the 
senses, may be brought under a very 

“ different aspect, and presented as an es- 
sential part of the beautiful in nature 
and art. 

My acquaintance with human life, and 
especially with life in its early stages, 
leads me to believe that there is, as the 
phrenologists tell us, a distinct faculty 
of order. Itis true that order may be 
taught ; it may also be enforced, and so 
made a habit: but to love order for its 
own sake, to delight in it where it ex- 
ists, and to be made miserable by dis- 
order, belongs, I think, to some natural 
conformation, in the same way that a 
musical ear belongs to some individuals, 
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though, scarcely, perhaps, in so distinct 
a manner. 

With those who naturally delight in 
order, it is a pleasant task for the 
educator or the companion of youth to 
point out the beauty of order as illus- 
trated in the works of creation, as_il- 
lustrated, also, in all branches of art, but 
especially in sculpture and architecture. 
It is pleasant, also, to point out the social 
uses of order, the comfort, the safety, 
the economy of time and means which 
is secured by its observance in our do- 
mestic arrangements, and in all those 
transactions which place us in relation 
to others. 

But there are, unfortunately, cases in 
which this love of order does not exist 
naturally, and thén what is the mother 
to do? what is any one to do? What, 
especially, can be done with girls, who 
absolutely szust observe order? Boys 
without this natural faculty. are gener- 
ally let go. It seems to be taken for 
granted, particularly in the families of 
the poor, that boys can do without or- 
der, perhaps because the world is abun- 
dantly supplied with women to gather 
up, arrange, and make orderly what men 
leave otherwise: and it is astonishing 
what pains are taken amongst women 
of this class, both mothers, wives, and 
sisters, to maintain a kind of domestic 
tyranny on the part of men by their 
treatment of boys, and of slavery on 
their own part, with the privilege of oc- 
casional rebellion. 

A little higher in the range of intelli- 
gence, the same exemption from the 
law of order at home seems still to be 
allowed to boys, with a kind of vague 
belief that the occupations of boys in 
general will effect the desired result ; 
and, indeed, there is much to do this in 
their games, and, still more, in their sci- 
entific pursuits, which have a tendency 
to make them exact in manipulation, 
without which no one can be skillful in 
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execution ; and thus a certain observ- 
ance of order is acquired even without 
the natural love of it, and without any 
perception of its intrinsic beauty. This 
habit may exist without any rererence 
in the mind of the child to the comfort 
or convenience of others, and hence 
without any idea of the value of order 
as a principle. The mother’s especial 
work is to produce the same results by 
higher and better means, and thus to 
make what she accomplishes a thing 
of enduring, nay, of eternal value, by 
giving to a simple act a far-reaching 
motive, such as falls in legitimately with 
the whole course of Christian life. 

But if it is imperative upon girls that 
the minute, as well as the greater affairs 
of their lives should be marked by a 
strict regard for order, and this because 
they have so much to do with and for 
_ others, they have this advantage on their 
side, that they are generally quick to see 
and feel what is beautiful, or the re- 
verse. Once convince a girl that her 
disorderly habits create absolute ugli- 
ness, and consequently excite feelings 
of disgust, and she will experience a 
wholesome check, although by being 
worked upon merely in this, which I 
have called a negative manner, she will 
only be checked: she will not be in- 
spired as she ought to be with a heart- 
warm love of order for its own sake, 
and a consequent desire to regulate her 
conduct by the laws of order for the 
sake of others. 

In pursuing her interesting work, the 
mother will find sometimes, perhaps to 
her own surprise, that motives which 
have great force when placed before one 
child produce no effect whatever upon 
another. In the study of her children’s 
characters, however, she will find out 
and learn to understand the peculiari- 
ties of their separate natures, and so 
will be able to use one class of motives 
in influencing one child, and a different 
class with others. To a lover of thé 
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beautiful in Nature, and a despiser of 
order in domestic life, it might perhaps 
be well to point out, and at suitable 
times expatiate upon, the wonderful ob- 
servance ot order in the creauon, —in 
the seasons with their regular. return, 
in the flowers and fruits of the earth, in 
the revolutions of the heavenly bodies, 
and, in short, in all that is minute and 
exact, as well as all that is majestic and 
sublime, in the visible universe of God. 
It might be well to ask of such a child, 
or in some way to put her upon think- 
ing, where would be the beauty, the 
grandeur, and the beneficence of all 
this display of wisdom and power, if the 
law of order should cease to be ob- 
served, if another day should fail to 
dawn, if spring should fade and wither, 
and give place to winter, or if any of 
those steadily recurring events upon 
which we hang our faith until they be- 
come household proverbs should fail at 
their appointed time and place, and thus 
overthrow the whole system of which 
they form a part. 

Another child might be shown — and 
indeed the lesson is important for all — 
that social happiness is, to a great ex- 
tent, dependent upon order ; that itis an 
almost inevitable consequence of dis- 
order that grievous mistakes are made ; 
while delays, disappointments, quarrels, 
separations, and enmities are the fre- 
quent attendants upon habitual disorder. 

I once knew a young lady of a gener- 
ous and noble disposition, who had no 
natural love of order; and in whose 
case it seemed impossible to compel 
her to observe it. In vain was the beau- 
ty of order in the creation pointed out 
to her. This made no difference any 
more than pointing out the desirable- 
ness of order in her own personal habits. 
At last, her friends hit upon the expedi- 
ent of blaming the little co¢erze with 
whom she was associated, for the gener- 
al state of disorder with which she ap- 
peared well satisfied to be surrounded, 
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This aroused her attention: and while 
deepening the impression, by showing 
her how this would always be the case 
in after-life, that others would share the 
blame of her want of order, the heart 


of the generous girl was touched with 


’ a sense of the injustice of which she 
would thus be guilty; andshe set about 
from that time to labor at being orderly 
(for it was labor to her), as diligently as 
many labor at some difficult accomplish- 
ment. 

The heart of a girl may generally be 
reached by some reference to the bear- 
ing of her actions and character upon 
the tastes or feelings of others. Order 
comprehends many points, on the ob- 
servance or non-observance of which 
may depend much happiness or misery 
to our friends. 

Punctuality is a branch of order. 
“T only kept you waiting five minutes,” 
says a girl who began late to prepare, 
and who, like many late beginners, has 
suffered from the loss of half the things 
which she thought she could have laid 
her hands upon in the dark, and the loss 
of her temper besides. “I only kept 
you five minutes.” Yes: but, if five 
people besides herself are concerned, 
the entire loss of time is twenty-five 
minutes, or rather, including herself, it 
is thirty minutes, — a good half-hour of 
precious time, of which she has abso- 
lutely robbed her friends ; and the rob- 
bery is the more serious because time 
is a treasure which she can by no possi- 
bility restore to them. She has taken 
it by her own will, cast it into the past, 
and it is gone for ever. Neither they 
nor she can bring the treasure back. 
The composed manner and pleasant air 
with which certain young persons can 
do this is something wonderful to be- 
hold. One can only conclude in charity 
that they have never had the subject 
pressed upon their attention truly and 
faithfully. They have probably never 
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realized their position as social and re- 
sponsible beings, never understood that 
we can none of us live alone, unconnect- 
ed with others, only for ourselves. 

In many of the higher ranges of in- 
struction, especially such as require a 
technical knowledge of what is taught, 
there are mothers who would be greatly 
at a loss in undertaking the education 
of their children, because of the defec- 
tive nature of their own preparation for 
this task. But let such mothers take 
courage from this fact, —that there are 
just modes of thinking which are quite 
within the range of their abilities, and 
that to teach a child to think rationally 
and justly on matters intimately connect- 
ed with human character and conduct, 
is of more consequence to that child 
than to teach it to decline a Greek or 
Latin verb. A woman may think ration- 
ally and rightly on many subjects, with- 
out being eminent as a scholar. She 
may have used well those quick powers 
of observation with which most women 
are gifted by Nature. She may have list- 
ened well, read well, and thought well; 
and, if 1 am not greatly mistaken, the 
mother who has done this will be a more 
intelligent and useful instructor of her 
children than one, who, without having 
done this, may have passed a learned 
examination, and received academical 
honors. 

There are many subjects on which, if 
a mother has observed and thought ra- 
tionally, she may help a child in regard 
to its future career, its place in the 
world as a good citizen and a good 
Christian ; and perhaps in no case more 
essentially than on those which relate 
to social duty. The government of dif- 
ferent countries, political measures, na- 
tional and individual rights, with many 
other important and comprehensive con- 
siderations, appear to me to belong more 
or less to this subject, and may be so 
treated as to introduce collaterally to 
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the mind of a child much that we deem 
most interesting both in history and ex- 
perience. 

Nor let the mother in the commence- 
ment af this task despise such humble 
means as have been placed within her 
reach for teaching the simple lessons of 
a noble life. A great principle may be 
involved in a small act; and habits ap- 
parently unimportant in themselves may 
develop into conduct illustrious for 
truth, dignity, and heroism. Her work, 
being a heart-work, must necessarily 
begin early, and, practically, it must be- 
gin, indeed, so simply as. to look, to the 
unconcerned observer, scarcely worthy 
of serious attention. Let us take an 
example of this from that selfishness 
inherent in children, which is with them 
a natural and legitimate principle of ac- 
tion. 

While the child is very young, many 
efforts which it would otherwise shrink 
from are cheerfully made, and even per- 
severed in, for the sake of some grati- 
fication to self. A sturdy little boy will 
fetch out his own toys for a favorite 
game, even when panting under the 


fatigue of carrying them. He does this - 


for himself ; but, in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, somebody else carries the 
toys away, and puts them in their places. 
The fetching is for self, the carrying- 
back is for others, that they may not be 
inconvenienced or annoyed. Is it from 
the child’s innate selfishness, or is it 
from the want of proper training, that 
the carrying-back and putting-away of 
the toys is so much more difficult than 
it was to bring them ? 

Whatever the cause of this difficulty 
may be, I can not but think that a whole- 
some and useful lesson on social duty 
might be made out of this simple matter 
of fetching for self, and carrying-away 
for others ; that a child might be so 
taught as to receive in this way a clear 
idea, and perhaps his first, of the laws 
which govern society, and which he will 
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have to observe through the whole of 
his after-life. 

That the teaching of this lesson would 
be much more irksome to the instructor 
than it would be to put away almost any 
amount of toys with her own hand, I do 
not for a moment doubt. That is not 
the question. Neitheris it so much the 
question whether in every case this par- 
ticular act shall be done or not. But it 
is a question, and a very important one, 
whether or not the child shall learn to: 
take pleasure in, and esteem it an honor 
to do, such little acts of service to those 
amongst whom he lives. In the little 
heart, even of a boy, there is sometimes 
a real happiness derived from the idea 
that he helps. Yet how little is made 
of this in the boyish character! how 
little is it trained so as to constitute an 
essential element in the character of a 
true man and a gentleman ! 

The first working of those laws by 
which society is held together, by which 
order is preserved, and justice and right 
maintained, is, I think, best understood 
by reciprocity, or, in other words, by 
showing how, if we behave well to soci- 
ety, it will behave well to us; if we 
insult, annoy, or inconvenience others, 
they will exercise but little concern as 
to how we are insulted, annoyed, or put 
to inconvenience ourselves. Very early 
in life a child may be made to under- 
stand something of this,—so far, at 
least, as to comprehend that law by 
which a borrowed article must be re- 
turned uninjured. These, with many 
other lessons of the same tendency, will 
present themselves to the mind of a 
thoughtful mother in the performance 
of her ever varying but always interesting 
task. 

And an interesting task indeed is that 
which the mother has before her. It is 
the dry bones of learning, and the bare 
details of unexplained duty enforced 
without motive or purpose, which make 
both so dull and wearisome to the teacher 
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and the taught. When the breath of 
moral and spiritual life is breathed into 
that which the mother works with, it be- 
comes instinct with meaning and with 
power to nelp in the carrying-out of the 
highest purposes of human existence. 
It may seem but a little thing that the 
child in the nursery should carry back 
his toys, as well as bring them out ; but, 
when the child has grown to manhood, 
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it will be a great thing for him, whether 
prince or peasant, statesman or soldier, 
merchant or artisan, that he has learned 
to see the value of law and order as they 
arfect the weltare of a tamily, a people, 
or a State ; and it will be a great thing 
for him, and for all with whom he may 
be associated, that he has learned the 
golden rule of doing to others as we 
would that they should do to us. 


Leisure Hour. 


MY MORNING BIRD. 


BY META LANDER. 


Lone months have passed, since thcu, my bird of morning, 
Went up the shining way ; 
Too soon did melt thy brilliant, golden dawning 


Into effulgent day. 


And still my heart is deep in anguish dwelling 
On what hath quickly fled ; 

From sorrow’s fount the tears are ever welling 
For thee, my early dead. 


But hast thou sped thine upward way for ever, 


To Eden-fields of light? 


And wilt thou, then, return to us, oh, never! 
To cheer our dreary night? 


And do the starry skies display no guidings 
To thy bright home, my bird? 

From that far shore will come no welcome tidings? 
No spirit-voice be heard? 


Speak, dearest one, and still this quick heart-beating, 
These waves that o’er me roll; 

Speak but one gentle word of spirit-greeting 
To soothe this yearning soul. 


But list ! sure it must be illusive seeming, — 
That voice upon mine ear; 


Yet list again ! 
* Sweet mother ! 


“Oh, grieve not, then! 


And am I not, then, dreaming? 
I am here! 


Cease thou thy bitter weeping ; 


Thy darling is not dead ; 
Descending oft, I’m vigils o’er thee keeping, 
Hovering around thy head. 


“Look up in faith! there’s light above thee dawning 
Beyond the clouded sky ; 
Ere long will break eternity’s clear morning 


Upon thy dazzled eye. 


** And rapturous then will be thy bright awaking 


In the blest spirit-land ; 


There, never more will come a bitter breaking 
Of love’s encircling band.” 
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BY MRS, H. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
AN AMUSING JOURNEY. 


PASSPORTS were wzsced, — that is, in- 
dorsed by the consul, as they had to be 
at every stage of their journey, — bills 
were settled, seats engaged, and our 
travelers were on their way again. 

It was a long journey from Genoa to 
Milan, in a diligence, and was any thing 
but agreeable in outward circumstances ; 
but our friends had laid in a plentiful 
stock of good-nature, —a very important 
commodity for people traveling in for- 
eign lands, — and they rather enjoyed, 
than suffered from, the inconveniences 
they experienced. 

To recount the disagreeables : —In 
the first place, they must begin their 
journey at night. Mr. Rolfe was sorry 
to do this ; but there seemed no other 
way. The railroad was not then fin- 
ished ; and the. diligence was the only 
public method of conveyance, and they 
must go when that did. 

In the next place, a diligence is not, 
at the best, a very delightful provision 
for traveling. It is a great, lumbering, 
three-story stage-coach ; the first story 
divided into three compartments, an- 
swering to the first, second, and third 
class cars. This first story was so high 
from the ground, that passengers were 
obliged to go up quite a flight of steps, 
to take their places. Above this was 
accommodation for baggage, and also 
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for the conductor and a few other per- 
sons; and still above that was an ar- 
rangement resembling an old-fashioned 
chaise, where three or four more could 
sit. This was called the danquetée; and 
if one had no fear of being perched up 
so high, and liked riding in the open air, 
this seat afforded a fine opportunity of 
seeing the country ; and was, on that 
account, very desirable and pleasant. 
But it was difficult of access, and to 
most people looked frightful enough. 

Our party engaged the coupé, which 
is the front or first-class compartment, 
that they might at least have the com- 
fort of traveling alone. It was a glass 
case in the forepart of the great coach, 
just under the postilion’s seat, which, 
however, was raised so high as not to 
impede the prospect ; and, really, it was 
quite a relief to think of sitting comfort- 
ably in this little sheltered nook, enjoy- 
ing an unobstructed view of the region 
through which they were to ride. Hap- 
pily for our friends, there was a full 
moon, so that they promised themselves 
a very pleasant journey. 

But, alas for the fallacy of human ex- 
pectations! They found that their ac- 
commodations were too confined for 
comfort ; for in addition to themselves, 
clad in extra wrappers to protect them 
from the night-air, they had to stow 
away in the little apartment (shall I 
tell all?) two satchels and a “ proven- 
der-basket,” an umbrella and cane, a 
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blanket and two shawls, a cloak and 
coat, and a chauffer, or foot-warmer, be- 
sides two hats, which must be disposed 
of when the ladies should have put on 
their hoods for the night. It took some 
time to adjust affairs in their close quar- 
ters; but, that done, they were, as Mr. 
Rolfe said, fixtures indeed. They could 
scarcely move hand or foot without 
trouble to themselves or each other. 
Lilian was inclined a little to grumble 
at the discomfort of the place; but her 
mamma repeated the apostle’s injunc- 
tion to learn, ‘‘in whatsoever state we 
are, therewith to be content ;” and she 
very obligingly turned her fretting into 
a laugh, and said she thought the place 
was rightly named a coupé, for they 
seemed to be cooped up, like chickens 
bound for the market. Their situation 
reminded them of the rugged and trying 
journey of life. ‘ Weare all strangers 
and pilgrims in this world, traveling to a 
better,”’ said Mr. Rolfe ; “and it is not 
well for us to dwell too much on the in- 
conveniences of the way, but to cheer 
ourselves with the pleasant thought of 
the rest which we shall reach before 
long. It would make us all doubly un- 
comfortable to keep fretting at our close 
quarters and the various annoyances 
we must meet. Good-nature, and a joy- 
ous, merry spirit, will make the time 
seem shorter, and will divert our minds. 
And just so it is with our daily trials 
and vexations wherever We are. We 
must have trials, we can’t get along 
without them. God is too good to with- 
hold them. But we must take them 
cheerfully and courageously, and make 
the most of them.” 

“©O father!” exclaimed Lillie, “what 
a queer man you are! You say God is 
too good to keep trials from us, and we 
must make the most of them ; as though 
we should love trials, and be glad to 
have them.” 


“ But it is true, my dear. Ah, Lillie! 
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you haven’t learned yet the true mission 
of our daily troubles, or how to use 
them. But you will learn by and by. 
God will teach you, I am sure, this good 
and sweet lesson, that all our sorrows 
are sent by the same kind hand which 
sends our joys, and that we.can so learn 
their value as to prize them, to “ glory 
in tribulation,” as the apostles did, and 
to say at the last with David, ‘It is good 
for me that I have been afflicted.’ ” 

“ Yet we are not to desire or to court 
trials, father,’ added mother. ‘‘ That is 
another of the peculiarities of the Ro- 
man-Catholic religion; and, while you 
are trying to show Lillie the errors of 
that church, do not forget that in which 
Romanism resembles the darkest pagan- 
ism.” 

“No, certainly, we must not fail to 
notice this. The Hindoo believes that 
he wins the favor of his god by abusing 
himself, by going without food, tortur- 
ing his body, destroying his children, 
and even undergoing a lingering and 
painful death. He thinks the way of 
suffering is the way to heaven. The 
Romanist thinks that he, too, may atone 
for sin by watchings, fastings, wearing 
rough and uncomfortable clothing, and 
in various ways afflicting his body. He 
puts himself in the way of trials, hard- 
ships, and privations, thinking that thus 
he makes himself meritorious in the 
sight of God, and will gain the divine 
favor and eternal salvation. Oh, how 
thankful we should be that we have been 
taught better ! — taught that our sins have 
all been atoned for by the death of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and 
that we have only to believe in him in 
order to be freely justified. ‘For by 
grace are ye saved, through faith ; and 
that not of yourselves: it is the gift of 
God, not of works, lest any man should 
boast.’” 

“So you see, Lillie,” said mother, 
“that trials are not a saving ordinance, 
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although father has spoken of their do- 
ing us good, and that we must make the 
most of them.” 

“ They are sent asa punishment when 
we do wrong, I always thought,” said 
the child. 

“Oh, no! my dear. What are these 
little trials sent us to-day for? Is God 
punishing us to-day? What have we 
done just now to deserve chastisement ? 
When I require you to get a hard lesson, 
or to write in your journal, do I intend 
to punish you?” 

“Oh, no! mamma; but that is to 
make me learn.” 

Mother smiled. “That is just the 
idea, my dear. Our trials are the les- 
sons our heavenly Father sets us, that 
we may be educated, trained into love 
and obedience to him, and into the ex- 
ercise of all sweet and holy affections.” 

“ Remember this, won’t you, Pinky?” 
said father; “and never despise your 
trials, nor fret or murmur under them, 
but try to learn all you can from them. 
Get honey out of the rock. You need 
not seek them. God will place all you 
need in your way ; andallhe requires of 
you is to take up the cross daily, and 
patiently, cheerfully bear it after him.” 

Then they sang in the quiet evening 
that beautiful hymn of Cowper’s begin- 
ning, — 

“Tis my happiness below, 
Not to live without the cross,” 


and were all comforted and refreshed. 
What a refreshment a good hymn is to 
the Christian pilgrim as he goes on his 
way through life! Dear children, if you 
want to lay up stores of comfort and 
cheer for days to come, I advise you to 
liy up in your memory stores of good 
hymns. The sweet words of song will 
come to you by and by, in hours of 
darkness, of trial, and sorrow, like 
draughts of cordial from above. Com- 
mit to memory this one which our trav- 
elers sang in their evening ride in the 
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diligence, and it will be in readiness for 
yourselves in just such circumstances, 
perhaps, at some future day. 

But I would not have you think that 
this was an hour of trial and sorrow to 
them. By no means: their discomforts 
for the moment had only turned their 
attention to that subject, and prepared 
their minds to appreciate the beautiful 
words of the hymn; but they were not 
unhappy. Their little vexations were 
hardly worth mentioning. 

They were crowded, but they had the 
glass windows, and that was a great 
consideration; and the bright moon- 
light was another. And a grand ride 
was that, I can assure you, over the 
Apennines, in the dead of night. The 
moon shed its mystic light over the wild 
scenery ; and no sound was heard save 
the dull dragging tread of the six horses 
as they plodded up the steep ascent, or 
the occasional unearthly yells of the 
postilion as he tried to spur on the 
poor, jaded animals. The road wound 
through narrow passes, the huge moun- 
tain sides rising almost perpendicularly 
on either hand, and round projections 
where one false step would plunge them 
down to unfathomed abysses. Some- 
times they stopped before a rude door 
cut into the mountain; and from out the 
dark cavern would emerge a dark, hag- 
gard-looking being, reminding one for- 
cibly of brigands and ruthless outlaws. 

Soon after daylight, they crossed the 
Po on a bridge of boats, which excited 
Lilian’s wonder amazingly. She thought 
of Xerxes crossing the Hellespont, and 
said she always wondered how it was 
done ; but now she saw and understood. 
Great flat-boats were fastened to each 
other, side by side, enough to reach way 
across the stream, and planks laid over 
them. But she could not imagine why 
they should make that kind of bridge 
here, until her father explained to her 
about the sudden and immense rise of 
the rivers in those mountain regions, in 
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the spring of the year, when the snows 
melt; and that such a bridge would, of 
course, rise and float with the stream, 
and, being fastened securely on either 
shore, it was always safe. He told her 
to observe that now the stream was very 
narrow ; but to notice how wide the bed 
of the river was, and what very broad 
beaches of white pebbles were visible 
on either side. Ina very few weeks, he 
said, this whole channel would be full to 
overflowing, and travelers crossing the 
Po then would call it a grand, majestic 
river, while now it looked like a very in- 
significant affair. 

After this, a drizzling rain setin, which 
added somewhat to the vexations of the 
way, as it made the roads heavy, ob- 
scured the prospect, and threw a dreari- 
ness over the scenes through which they 
passed. But they were safely sheltered, 
with plenty of good rolls, boiled chicken, 
and oranges in the lunch-basket, with 
which to beguile their appetites, and 
keep up their spirits. They passed the 
day in reading, looking, chatting, and 
sleeping, varied with scribbling in their 
journals a little, — a very little; for Lilian 
and her mother, too, felt the need of el- 
bow-room. The time was mostly spent 
in making observations of Italian scen- 
ery and manners. The roads were fine, 
broad, and smooth as a floor, and, in al- 
most every instance, perfectly straight 
from one town to another; so that they 
had scarcely passed from the precincts 
of one, when the cathedral-spires of the 
next rose to their view. At every cross- 
road, shrines were erected, where pass- 
ers-by stopped and made their devo- 
tions. Sometimes this was done merely 
by a bow of the head, making the sign 
of the cross on the forehead; while some, 
more devout and less hurried than the 
rest, kneeled, and counted their beads. 
The houses were very old, and, built for 
defense and aggression in times of 
war, were full of little port-holes, from 
which missiles could be thrown by the 
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inmates upon any assailant without. 
Many of these buildings were plastered 
or stuccoed on the outside, and painted 
in large figures and gaudy colors ; and 
where this ornamental finish had grown 
old, and broken off in places, the houses - 
presented a dilapidated and forlorn ap- 
pearance. Strings of sausages, of all 
colors, red, blue, and yellow, were hang- 
ingin fantastic festoons around the doors 
and windows. Ragged curs, and dirty, 
lifeless-looking children abounded, with 
scarcely a sign of animation in any of 
them, excepting when the postilion blew 
his horn, giving notice that the diligence 
was approaching. Then the dogs began 
to bark, the children to run and stare, 
the beggars to assemble ; and the scene 
was often one upon which our travelers 
were glad to draw the curtain. 

At every town, they stopped to change 
horses and postilions ; and every driver, 
ere he gave up his place, invariably 
came to the window of the coupé, hold- 
ing out a hard, dirty hand for a fee. 
Travelers are expected to conform to 
this custom ; and, if they know enough, 
provide themselves, beforehand, with 
small change, with which to pay their 
numerous taxes. At each stopping- 
place, too, the diligence is surrounded 
with the lame and halt, the blind and 
deformed of every description, all hold- 
ing out unwashed hands for money. 
Sickening sights were these. 

They reached the city of Milan at 
eleven o’clock at night, after a journey 
of thirty hours, weary indeed. But tea 
and toast refreshed them; and they 
were soon at rest on comfortable beds, 
where they slept soundly until awakened 
by the morning chimes. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
HOME-=LETTERS. 


“ DEAR LITTLE MINA,” — wrote Mrs. 
Rolfe, “I must take time, this Christmas 
afternoon, to tell you about all we are see- 
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ing and hearing and enjoying in Milan, 
— Milan, which is called ‘The Grand.’ 
First and best of all, the delightful 
chimes, which seem continually to fill 
the air with soft, sweet music. You 


know how we love to hear the Trinity 
chimes at home, when we are walking 
to churck on a pleasant Sunday morn- 
But these are far richer and sweet- 
They ring every hour; and every 


ing. 


er. 
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hour Lilian and I listen as if the voices 
of angels were calling to us out of 
heaven. 

“Do you remember the wonderful sto- 
ries father has sometimes told us of the 
great cathedral in Milan? Well, I am’ 
sure he didn’t tell us the half. I do not 
think it strange that it is called the 
eighth wonder of the world. Do you 
know what are the seven wonders? If 
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not, ask grandmamma to tell you. It 
will be a pleasant entertainment some 
of these winter nights. This great 
church is so large, that you could put 
quite a number of our largest ones at 
home inside it. Why, it will hold thirty- 
seven thousand people; and that is 
twelve times as many as ours will hold. 
Just think of it! 

“We have attended Christmas ser- 
vice in the cathedral to-day. Ten thou- 
sand people probably were present, and 
they seemed but a handful; yet the sound 
of their feet on the marble pavement, as 
they came and went, was like the distant 
roar of the sea. The building is so 
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high and large, that the great bells which 
are tolled in the towers can scarcely be 
heard inside ; just a faint sound is per- 
ceived, as if coming from the clouds. 

“ We had good seats near the grand 
altar furnished us, so that we could see 
and hear all that was going on. There 
are only seats enough for two or three 
hundred people: the rest all stand. 
The high mass was performed by the 
archbishop, assisted by two bishops. 
Their dresses were heavy with gold, and 
were glittering and splendid. Then 
there were hundreds of priests that 
marched and countermarched in various 
and curious fashions, and seemed all the 
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while to be worshiping the archbishop 
rather than God. They kissed his hand 
and the book he held in it, and knelt 
before him, muttering words we could 
not understand. The service was not 
read, but sung; and this music was be- 
yond description. Two larze choirs of 
men and boys performed the singing, 
accompanied by two magnificent organs. 
Sometimes one of these was played, 
then the other, and then both together 
in full chorus. Oh, how grand and sol- 
emn and beautiful it was ! 

“ This great building is nearly five hun- 
dred years old, and is not yet finished. 
Lilian asked father to-day why it took so 
long to build these European churches. 
He told her to notice the size, and the 
solid and splendid architecture, and she 
need not be surprised. They are planned 
on such a great scale, no wonder it takes 
hundreds of years, and millions and mil- 
lions of dollars, to build them. The 
stained windows of this cathedral are 
themselves a great work. In some, we 
counted a hundred and thirty-two panes, 
each one of them a beautiful picture, 
illustrating a Bible story. The roof is 
another marvel, and a greater one. It 
is a perfect forest of marble images. Itis 
covered with columns, towers, and spires; 
and on each one of these is a white 
statue, a beautiful work of art. There 
are ten thousand of these figures already 
on this one roof, and they expect to put 
five hundred more there. As we look 
up at them from the pavement below, it 
seems as if a host of angels had descend- 
ed from heaven, and encamped above 
this grand temple! Oh if it only were 
God’s temple ! 

“We went to another church yester- 
day, very old indeed, and not handsome, 
but which pleased me better. It was 
the Church of St. Ambrose, and was 
built four hundred years before Christ, 
when, of course, it was a pagan temple, 
where the old heathen worshiped their 
false gods. And, without any doubt, 
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St. Paul and the other apostles preached 
here, when they went about all that 
country, extending the new religion of 
Jesus. After them, the old Christian 
fathers, as the first preachers of Chris- 
tianity were called, collected their con- 
gregations within these very walls. Am- 
brose, or St. Ambrose, as the Romanists 
now call him, was one of these; and 
the pulpit where he used to stand to 
speak to the people is still here: 
that is, they say so; and I think it 
must be so, from its appearance. It is 
more like a chair than a pulpit, cut out 
of a square solid block of white marble, 
without ornament, save a lion’s head 
and paws carved on the front of each 
of the two straight arms. A marble 
slab, about a foot high, is placed before 
this chair, on which the minister stood 
while addressing the assembly. I don’t 
believe all that is told us about the an- 
tique and queer objects we see here in 
Italy ; but we think there can not be 
any mistake here. 

“The church now is used by the 
Roman Catholics, and is full of relics 
and pictures of their sort. There is a 
picture here which is said to have been 
painted soon after Christ’s time, with 
what seemed to be isinglass laid over it 
in pieces, or panes, three or four inches 
square. 

“There is a chest in this church full 
of gold and silver and precious stones. 
It is kept locked with twelve keys given 
to the care of as many men. They 
show the precious contents of this chest 
for five francs; but, about Christmas- 
time, they dare not open it at all: and 
so we missed the grand sight. 

“ But I can not stop now to describe 
a grand amphitheater we visited, which 
will seat forty thousand persons, where 
they have all sorts of amusements and 
shows, and where the water can be 
turned in, so that they can also have 
boat-races ; nor the Arch of Peace, 


one of the gates of the city, which is a 
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celebrated work of Napoleon I., and 
handsomer, we thought, than the Arch 
of Triumph in Paris. On the top of 
the arch is a bronze figure of Peace, 
standing in a car drawn by six horses. 
. These horses are a great deal larger 
than life. It seems as if we never had 
any idea of largeness before; and it is 
difficult to describe these vast works of 
art, so that you can understand them. 
We often wish you were here, darling. 
Lillie thinks she should enjoy twice as 
much if you were.” 


But to get all the touches of the Milan 
scene, I think we shall have to give also 
a letter from Lilian to Cousin Amelia, 
which contained some snatches of the 
home-life in this city. 


DEAR CousIN AMELIA, — How 
much you have always wanted to visit 
Europe: and how often I think of you, 
and wish you were here! We enjoy it 
all very much indeed ; and yet we are 
sometimes quite uncomfortable. It is 
real cold, foggy weather to-day, when a 
snug room and a good coal-fire would 
seem pleasant; but we have a great, 
monstrous hall to live in, with a little 
bit of a fireplace in it, that don’t send 
out any heat. Wood is very scarce 
here, and they ask a great price for it; 
and the waiters appear astonished that 
we burn so much, It is so scarce in 
these regions, that the people cultivate 
it as:we do fruit at home. They plant 
the trees in rows, and take great pains 
with them. We have seen whole plan- 
tations of them in our travels. And we 
often see donkeys, loaded with wood, 
going into the towns and cities, after the 
fashion we read about in the forty 
thieves. 

We had roast turkey to-day for din- 
“ner; and what do you think it was 
stuffed with? Chestnuts, great Italian 
chestnuts, as large as our horse-chest- 
nuts, Wasn’tit funny? They have some 
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queer things here to eat. One thing 
they call panna, is just as light and 
white as the drifted snow ; and so sweet 
and nice! It tastes like ice-cream, only 
not hard and cold like that; and comes 
on in a dish, piled up in the shape 
of a pyramid, and ornamented around 
the foundation with candies and tiny 
cakes. 

We have seen lovely pictures here. 
I fell in love to-day with a portrait of 
Catharine, Luther’s wife. I couldn’t 
help wishing we could take it home with 
us. 

Oh the chimes! Amelia; how sweet 
they are! and how you would enjoy them ! 
They ring every hour, and seem like 
music in the clouds. It is just as if the 
white angels on the top of the great 
cathedral were singing. 

Milan is a pleasanter city than Genoa. 
There seems to be more room forit. It | 
is not crowded down under the hills, 
right around the water’s edge, like that, 
but is built on a wide plain. The streets 
are wider; but we missed the beautiful 
hills and pleasant villas which we so 
much enjoyed looking at in Genoa. 

We see Austrian soldiers about 
everywhere, and the people look sad 
and unhappy. Father says they are 
very discontented under: Austrian rule, 
and very likely will soon break out in 
revolution. How sorry I feel for them 
all! It makes me sort of homesick, 
coming from our free and happy home 
to these old, sorry-looking cities and 
people. But they dare not say a word. 
Sometimes father speaks to them about 
it, to see what they will say; but they 
shake the head in a melancholy way, 
and make no answer. They say, “ Walls 
have ears.” 

And they are just as unhappy in 
their religion ; and I should think they 
would be, it seems so silly and absurd 
to me. And father says it is the worst 
kind of oppression ; for they are not al- 
lowed to think or speak or act. in the 
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least thing against the church. If they 
do, they are put right into prison, or 
persecuted in some way. But they do 
not respect their priests at all; and 
sometimes make bold to insult them in 
the streets. 

I will tell you who the people do re- 
spect and love, though, — Garibaldi. 
‘Just the mention of his name stirs them. 
I wish I could see Garibaldi! perhaps 
we shall. 

Now here comes father for us to go 
to ride, in an open carriage, with a liv- 
eried driver, and our valet to tell us 
what we see. So I must say good-by, 
and dress. To-morrow, we are going 
to Venice. We go there by railroad. 

Your affectionate cousin, 
LILLIE: 


But I must add a few words to this 
letter of Lillie’s for the benefit of my 
little readers. It was only a few months 
after this, that the revolution did in 
reality break out ; and, a few years later, 
the beautiful Plain of Lombardy was 
drenched with the blood of dead and 
wounded soldiers. The famous battles 
of Magenta and Solferino were fought 
here. 

And now, too, there are many Chris- 
tian people in Milan. A few years ago, 
the people were not allowed to read the 
Bible; but to-day they can read it with- 
out fear. There is, at present, a great 
reformation going on in Italy, almost as 
great as that in the times of Luther. 
An American gentleman has been there 
within a short time, and has established 
Sunday schools in Naples and Florence, 
and started a little paper there, like the 
Sunday-school papers we have among 
us. And there is an excellent mission- 
ary, employed still by that gentleman, 
who goes through the towns and vil- 
lages, holding meetings, forming Sunday 
schools, and preaching about Jesus. 
All this makes Italy quite different from 
what it was when our travelers were 
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there ; and we may now believe that the 
darkness is fast passing away, and that 
this beautiful country will soon be a free 
and Christian land. Then it will be 
lovely indeed; for, oh! the air is so 
pleasant, the sky so charming, and the | 
soil so fertile, it is like a.garden; and 
only needs the beams of the Sun of 
Righteousness, and the healthful breath 
of God upon it, to make it a garden of 
the Lord. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
‘VENICE. 


On the way to Venice, our travelers 
spent a night in the old city of Verona, 
and in the morning had time for a hasty 
ramble among ‘its time-worn, curious 
buildings and streets. They crossed a 
stone bridge over the Adige, a little 
river which flows through the town, and 
on the other side found an old amphi- 
theater, overgrown with moss and ivy, 
a relic of the old Roman times. It is 
immensely large, and so well preserved 
that it is still used for public shows. 
They plucked a sprig of ivy from the 
walls, which was added to the collection 
designed for the dear ones at home. 

From this town it was only a ride of 
about three hours to Venice. Lillie had 
heard much of this strange city. She 
had often listened with fascination when 
her father and others had described its 
appearance, rising like a lovely picture 
upon the traveler’s gaze. She knew 
there was no other city like it in the 
world ; made up of more than a hun- 
dred little islands, in a wide salt lagoon, 
or shallow bay, these islands strung to- 
gether by bridges, and crossed by nar- 
row cadles or lanes ; a city whose prin- 
cipal streets were water, and where the 
sound of wheels was never heard. She 
had veen told, that, to the little Venetian 
children, a horse was as great a wonder 
as an elephant, and a carriage-ride as 
great a treat as an excursion on the wa- 
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ter usually is to other little folks. She 
had heard of the soft sunshine, the clear 
moonlight, the balmy airs, the musical 
sounds, the dreamy life, of Venice, where 
the day is crowded with novelty and en- 
chantment, and the night is full of beau- 
ty as the day ; and she was all alive to 
enjoy its wonders. She started, there- 
fore, with a pleased and satisfied ex- 
pression, as her father, putting his hand 
gently upon her, roused her from a doze, 
saying, ‘“‘ Now, Pinky.” y 

She needed no explanation. That 
emphatic ‘‘ now,” she well understood. 
It was the moment to realize her long- 
expected dream of pleasure. 

She came forward to the window 
where her father was sitting, and, lean- 
ing on his shoulder, looked out upon the 
scene. At first the prospect was deso- 
late enough. The cars were passing 
over the long bridge that spans the wide 
lagoon. As far as the eye could reach 
stretched out the dark water, driven in 
little white-capped waves by the north 
wind, only here and there relieved by 


a patch of sand which lay uncovered by 


the tide. Sea-gulls flew about in flocks, 
now skimming the crested surface with 
their white wings, now dipping beneath 
the short waves, and in a moment rising 
again with hoarse screams into the air. 
Nothing but water and sky, and sand 
and gulls. This did not satisfy Lillie ; 
this did not fulfill her anticipations of 
loveliness. 

She flew to the opposite window, and, 
behold! the same dreary vision met her 
eyes ; then back again with disappointed 
countenance to father’s side, with the 
despairing exclamation, “ There is no 
beauty here!” 

For my little readers will recollect 
what we have already told them about 
the European cars. Lilian was not 
wedged into one of a long row of straight- 
backed seats, with blankets, bags, and 
luggage beside her, in a long, dingy car 
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full of people. Imagine her, if you 
please, in a small square room lined 
with crimson velvet, with richly-cush- 
ioned seats back and front, at both sides, 
and space enough between to have 
played at “puss, puss in the corner,” 
with no companions but father and 
mother, and you will be able to under- 
stand how, in her eagerness to get the 
first glimpse of the world-famous city, 
she could fly about from side to side, 
now looking out of one window, and 
now out of another, without stepping 
on anybody’s toes, disarranging any- 
body’s parcels, or putting anybody but 
herself to the least inconvenience. 

At last it dawned — that first view of 
Venice.’ Pushing back the crimson 
hangings from the window, she leaned 
her face against the window-pane, and 
looked. The round domes, the tall tow- 
ers, the marble palaces, gradually were 
unfolded to her sight. She stood and 
gazed long and silently as they assumed 
shape and proportion before her. 

“ Well, my dear,” at last questioned 
mother, who was herself intently gazing 
upon the picture, ‘ what do you think of 
it? what does it look like?” 

“TI can’t think of any thing, mamma,” 
she answered slowly, “ but the New Jeru- 
salem in ‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ It looks 
to me just like that, —a large, beautiful 
city between the sky and the water, 
as if its foundations were in the air. 
Doesn’t it seem so to you?” 

“Somewhat. It is a fairy-like vision, 
floating, as it appears to do, on the sea. 
We see no land at all.” 

“ There is no land,” said father, “ any 
more than these little sandy spots we 
have passed all along dotted over the 
lagoon. Every building in Venice 
stands on piles.” 

“‘ What are piles, father?” 

“ Large timbers driven into the sand, 
to make a secure foundation for houses.” 

“They can’t have cellars, then, can 
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they? and I should think. the buildings 
would all tumble down, or be washed 
away.” 

“They are made in a very solid man- 
ner, broad and strong, and are very se- 
cure. Sometimes, ina storm, the waves 
rise very high, and beat against the 
foundations ; but the houses stand.” 

“And yet not founded upon a rock,” 
said mother, smiling. 

“No, but upon a good substitute, we 
may conclude, since these grand and 
magnificent marble palaces have already 
stood the storms of a thousand years. 
But here we are.” 

The usual custom-house inspection 
of passports and baggage was submitted 
to; and our friends found themselves, in 
the course of a half-hour, on the quay or 
mole, surveying the black gondola and 
the dirty, swarthy gondolier, waiting to 
take them to their lodgings. Dark, fune- 
real-looking boats are these gondolas, — 
long, narrow, flat-bottomed, the two 
ends sharply pointed, and iron-tipped ; 
and towards the center a small cabin, in 
which are the seats for passengers. 
The gondoliers — sometimes one, some- 
times two—stand at either end, with 
their long oars to propel the barge. 

Down the stairs, green with age and 
damp, tripped Lilian, and into the low 
cabin. Down came mamma, more slow- 
ly, and, bending low, also essayed an 
entrance. She did indeed enter; but, 
once in, she found herself in a most 
awkward predicament; for she could 
neither stand, turn, nor sit. A little laugh 
greeted her ears, and the voice of her 
husband, “I thought I’d let you try 
it. Come back, and I’ll show you how 
to get into a gondola.” 

Mrs. Rolfe, highly amused herself, as 
well as affording amusement, as she 
plainly saw, to the bystanders, retreated, 
and, ungraceful as it seemed, was com- 
pelled to adopt the native custom of 
turning the back towards the entrance 
of the cabin, and then, by one back- 
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ward step, brought herself to a low but 
comfortable seat. Lilian had a hundred 
questions to ask, which her father pa- 
tiently answered as they glided over the 
smooth waters of the canal. 

“‘ What do they make these gondolas 
all black for, father? They look like so 
many hearses,” said the child as she 
stretched her head to get a view from 
the door. 

“Tn old times, I believe they were all 
very gay and handsome, with rich pic- 
tures and ornaments ; but there came to 
be so much pride and rivalry about 
them, each family striving to get the 
most elegant, that the government inter- 
fered, and made a law that all should be 
alike, and all black, as you see them 
now. Sometimes a little gilt ornament 
is placed on the side of the cabin, — 
there, you see one passing now with it, 
— the coat of arms of the family ; but, 
besides this, no ornament is allowed.” 

“ What do you mean by coat of arms, 
father ?” 

“ The badge of family rank and honor. 
It has been customary, from very ancient 
times, for every family of rank to have 
its own distinctive sign or ornament ; 
and it is still the custom throughout 
Europe.” , 

“ Not in America?” - 

“* No; our society is founded on differ- 
ent principles, which I will explain to 
you some day.” 

“ But, father, why are these gondolas 
so small? I can scarcely stand upright 
inside.” 

“ That is all on account of the bridges, 
my dear; and you will see that the en- 
tire fashion of these boats is to conform 
to the waters in which they move. 
They are made flat, because the water 
is very shallow. Come out and look 
down: you can easily see the bed of 
the canal, and sometimes, when the tide 
is low, you can almost reach your hand 
down, and touch it. Then you notice 
the ends of the boats are ornamented 
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with upright pieces of iron. Now, when 
the boats pass under the bridges, some 
of which are lower than others, if the 
tide is too high to allow the boats to 
pass, this tip strikes first, and is a warn- 
ing to the gondolier that he can not 
pass.” 

** And then what does he do?” 

“Why, he has to turn about, and go 
round some other way; but, when the 
tide is low, they can pass under any of 
the bridges. The cabin, you see, can 
not be any higher than this scale, or 
measure, at the point of the gondola. 
And you notice its narrowness. That 
is to accommodate the very narrow ca- 
nals, where they must sometimes pass 
each other. We are now on what is 
called the Grand Canal, which is very 
wide, like a river; but some of them 
are only a few yards across.” 

“How funny!” exclaimed Lilian 
“ And I don’t think it’s a very conve- 
nient way of getting about.” 

“Oh! it’s convenient enough when 
one is used to it; as much so as the 
cars or stages we have at home.” 

“ But we are not obliged to ride every- 
where at home.” 

‘“‘ Neither are the people obliged here 
to go everywhere by water. You can 
go all over the city of Venice on foot, 
crossing the bridges, and through the 
little caZ/es, or lanes, that separate the 
buildings ; but it is a perfect labyrinth, 
in which one might easily be lost ; and, 
besides, it would be far more laborious 
than to go from point to point in the 
gondolas. So almost every one takes a 
boat when he has any business to do. 
There are, as you see, all sorts on the 
canal. Look! there is the gondola of 
some noble family, the pleasure-boat, 
answering to the coach at home ; there 
is the many-seated gondola, or omnibus, 
probably bringing our fellow-passengers 
from the railroad; here are barges full 
of fruits and vegetables ; and there, sev- 
eral. laden with merchandise, like our 
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market wagons and carts. “They are 
used for all the purposes that our drays, 
carriages, and stages are at home.” 

“Why, see here! father,” exclaimed 
Lillie; “‘we are sailing right into this 
house !” 

“Up.to the front door of our hotel, 
Pinky. There are steps; but the tide 
covers them now, and we shall step 
from our boat right into the hall. Now 
let me tell you, wife, how to get out of 
a gondola: I had to show you how to 
getin. You see this strong black cord 
at the side, across the window. You 
must take hold of that, and pull yourself 
out. Head first, remember, this time.” 

Jn another moment, Mrs. Rolfe was 
on her feet beside her husband, and was 
handed by him into the hall of the Ho- 
tel d’Europe. 


The first person to greet them on their 
entrance was Signor Angelo Dalmedico, 
a merchant of Venice, and a friend of 
Mr. Rolfe’s. He was waiting at the 
hotel the returns from the dépét, hoping 
Mr. Rolfe and family, who had been 
some days expected, would be among 
the arrivals. He held in his hand three 
packages of home-letters for them, —a 
sumptuous feast indeed, for which appe- 
tite was by no means lacking. Leaving 
them to enjoy it, he promised to return 
in a few hours. 

“What a handsome man!” exclaimed 
Lilian, as he went out; “and what a 
nice name, —Angelo! We will call him 
our ‘ good angel’ for bringing us such a 
lot of letters.” 

Oh, how good it is, when far away 
from home and loved ones, to get let- 
ters! “As cold water to a thirsty soul, 
so is good news from a far country.” 

Three packages, and all written fine 
on thin paper! There were letters 
from grandma and Mina, and even print- 
ed ones from little Frank; from Miss 
Hamilton and Cousin Amelia, and many 
other home and Christian friends. And 
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our travelers felt no desire to dress or 
eat, or adjust themselves at all to their 
new place, until every word had been 
devoured. Then, with hearts full of 
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thankfulness for the good news, only 
good, and very good, which they had 
received, they began to look about them. 


OU Tsien T Ela, 


BY MRS. F. B. SMITH. 
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THE school-days were over for five 
merry weeks at least. Oh, what a time 
there was, the whole country around, 
with the parting from teachers and 
schoolmates, while sorrowful raindrops 
fell from brimming eyes, and with the 
joy of meeting dear ones at home, —a 

. joy that brought sunshine and rainbows 
amid the showers ! 

I thought of you little people, putting 
away your tasks, and turning your bright 
faces homeward for many an unbroken 


day of pleasure ; and then it occurred 
to me, “I also will have a play-spell. I 
will leave this great city, where the sun 
lies hot upon the pavements, and the 
trees and grass and flowers seem im- 
prisoned in the small inclosures. I will 
go out into the broad nature, and see 
how freely the branches stretch them- . 
selves, and how the wild vines spread 
luxuriantly wherever they please. I 
will walk in the meadows, and watch the 
cattle as they frisk and gambol in the 
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verdure. I will tread the country road- 
sides, where I can pick ripe blackberries 
as I go, and sweet wild roses. Why not 
have a vacation as wellas the children ?” 

So I went to a rambling old house in 
a pretty New-England village by the 
bay-side. Up the hill, and up the hill, 
from the pebbly shore, until over the 
brow we lost sight of the blue waters, 
and saw only greenness and rural 


beauty around the place of my tempo-. 


rary sojourn. 

Two big elms stood by the white gate, 
with their graceful overarching boughs, 
that suggested to man the solemn, 
churchly, Gothic architecture. 

As I looked up into the grand arches, 
and remembered what hand had shaped 
and builded them, there was an echo in 
my soul of the sacred words, ‘“ The 
Lord is in his holy temple: let all the 
earth keep silence before him.” My 
thoughts went roaming far away to the 
dim cathedral aisles across the ocean, 
where knees are humbly bent, and hands 
clasped, and spirits bowed, in devout 
worship of the Almighty Creator. 

It seemed to me a marvel that every- 
body does not feel prayerful and rever- 
ent at thought of Him who made the 
world and all things that are therein; for 
though we can not always kneel beneath 
the church’s roof, God’s great wondrous 
dome is over us, and his holy presence 
is ever with us: so that, if we have 
right minds toward him, we take his 
world as a consecrated temple, and lift 
up prayers and praises to him all the 
day long. 

How the big elms impressed me! 
There had they stood for generations, 
noting many a change that had come to 
the old house, — noting how the two an- 
gels, one of life, and one of death, had of- 
ten winged their way hither, bringing lit- 
tle precious souls for their earthly sojourn 
and discipline, or bearing away to Para- 
dise the spirits ransomed and made meet 
through our Redeemer’s blood for an in- 
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heritance among thé saints in light. No 
wonder I felt solemn as their shadow fell 
upon me! No wonder I walked slowly 
towards the door, stopping, as I crossed 
the threshold, to look back at the vener- 
able arms that hung protectingly over 
the house ! 

What.a cheerful old home it is! and 
what strange historic memories belong 
to it! 

Nearly two hundred years ago, the 
nucleus of the present comely building 
stood upon this spot. Red men owned 
the land before that, and had their wig- 
wams all about the Narragansett Bay, 
and lived upon the fish that abound in 
its waters. Little pappooses were born 
here, and, suspended in their wide cra- 
dles to the branches of the trees, were 
rocked by the breeze. A pale face came 
along, and bought the Indian’s home. 
No more tiny brown babies swinging 
upon the tree-boughs. In the pleasant 
burial-ground, a few rods away, lie six 
generations of white men, carried out 
from the old house door. Beautiful 
evergreens circle them around. The 
green grass and the daisies bend over 
their graves, and the birds sing above 
them from morning until night. Oh! it 
is happy to think, that even should the 
ancestral homestead pass into strangers’ 
hands, and the ancestral name fade 
away, they have reached the enduring 
home whose title is secure to them for 
ever, and that the home which our God 
has given them will never be blotted 
out ! Poste 

The hand of the pale race is visible 
in all the improvements upon the land, 
and in the pleasant house that stands 
out now an ornament to the grounds. 
The poor Indians would not recognize 
their old possession. Their swarthy 
faces would grow bewildered as they 
looked upon it. I love to bring back 
the past, shutting my eyes, and dream- 
ing as I sit in the house door. How 
many feet have crossed this threshold ! 
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feet that will nevermore tread the earth ; 
memorable feet, some of them, whose 
prints were made so deep in the sands 
of time, that they can not be effaced. 

Fancy the great Dr. Franklin passing 
through this little entry-way where I 
am sitting, and taking his place by the 
west window of the parlor to watch the 
distant hills and the setting sun! I can 
almost see him now, with his benevolent 
face and his quaint costume of a hun- 
dred and fifty years ago. Over the 
mantel in the east room hangs his me- 
dallion portrait, placed there, on his de- 
parture, by his own hand,—the hand 
that once drew lightning from the clouds, 
the hand now so nerveless in the tomb. 
What a mystery is that death, coming 
upon us in the midst of our activity, 
and laying us prostrate and helpless be- 
neath the sod! O God! make us to 
work with our might, for thee and for 
thy great glory, before the night cometh 
in which we can do nothing more. 

After Franklin, there came to the old 
house on the hill our Revolutionary 
Gen. Greene,—a man second only to 
Washington, and in the deepest confi- 
dence and trust of the father of his 

_country. Here he found his bride, and 
led her away to grace his own fireside. 
What visions of peace and love com- 
mingled with the thought of strife and 
battle-scenes ! 

I like best the picture of the hero 
with his gentle wife, though we could ill 
afford to lose the other. “ First God, 
then one’s country, then the family,” is 
the motto, you remember. 

I wonder how you little people spent 
your vacation. Not much of the time 
indoors, I imagine. In summer-time, 
when off for recreation, we think sel- 
dom of the house-roof, until the night 
shadows draw nigh, and the heavy dews 
begin to fall, and bird and beast hie them 
away to shelter, and we, also, grow 
weary, and need rest and sleep. 

God be praised for the holes that he 
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has given to the foxes, and for the nests 
provided for the birds of the air, though 
he himself had not where to lay his sa- 
cred head when upon this thankless 
earth! 

God be praised that we are not home- 
less when the daylight is gone! and our 
hearts would tremble for fear, if there 
were no walls of wood and of stone to 
close around us, and shut us in from 
harm. 

Charlie brought a pretty squirrel 
from the Connecticut woods to share his 
vacation. It was in a little bit of a cage, 
that gave scarcely room to move. The 
lad thought to please his little brother : 
it was for this reason that he impris- 
oned the animal, and took such pains to 
bring it so far. The squirrel looked out 
from the cage bars upon the orchard 
trees with sach wistful eyes: he had 
been used to frisking up and down, and 
leaping from branch to branch, with his 
graceful tail whisking in the breeze. 

I was so glad when the boys con- 
cluded to let him go free! only I won- 
dered if the squirrel would not miss his 
old home and companions, or if he 
would soon get wonted to the new place, 
and like it as well. Perhaps squirrels 
are not affected by change of locality as 


we are. I hope not, for this little crea- 
ture’s sake. It is dreadful to be home- 
sick. 


I saw it now and then in the tree-tops, 
springing along, apparently very happy ; 
and now and then running over the 
stone wall. There was plenty of grain 
in the barn close by, and J doubt not it 
has, long ere this, chosen a treasure- 
house for its winter storage. 

One day I went to the library, a small 
building a little way removed from the 
house, to write for you young folks ; for, 
after all, I could not quite run away 
from you. I sat scratching with my pen 
upon the white paper, rear the window, 
when “ Chip, chip,” came a sound to 
my ears; and, as I looked, there upon 
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the ground outside stood my pretty lit- 
tle friend upon his hind-legs, peeping at 
me to see what I was about. I was as 
delighted as any of you would have been 
with the dear little pet; and I almost 
held my breath for fear of frightening 
him, and gave a cheerful note, in imita- 
tion of his, to try and entice him nearer : 
but after he had gazed at me long 
enough to be satisfied that I was en- 
gaged with the precious children, just 
as I ought to have been, he scampered 
into a hole in the stone wall, where I 
* suppose he has any quantity of yellow 
corn laid up by this time for his future 
use. “Old Jack” is in the pasture for 
the summer, and can -not see the in- 
truder as he gets grain from the barn ; 
and as for “Jack Willard” and “ Kitty 
Clover,” so long as they have plenty, 
and can stand in their stalls and enjoy 
it, why should they grudge Chip his 
small portion? God has made the 
earth so fruitful, that there is plenty for 
all. It is only men that hoard more 
than their needs require. The animals 
are content with provision for the hour 
or for the season. 

You ought to see the six beautiful 
yearlings and the five pretty little calves 
that run loose in the green meadow 
where I used to go with mine host to 
look after them. How glad they were 
to catch sight of the tin pan gleaming 
in his hand! and how they crowded 
around to get a good lick at the white 
salt! 

I think they would know that bright 
tin pan afar off, and that they will always 
associate it with a great pleasure. Per- 
haps you know, that, in parts of the 
country where the cattle are wild, God 
has provided salt springs, called “licks,” 
where the bison and deer go, so neces- 
sary is salt to the health of the animal 
creation. If man’s hand is not near to 
hold out to them what they need, God’s 
hand is ever ready. That never fails to 
supply. I do not think we recognize 
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this fact half as gratefully as we ought 
todo. Weare very apt to take God’s 
bounty as a matter of course, it is so 
freely given us, and not even to say, as 
we would to anybody on earth that be- 
friended us, “I thank you.” 

Such a simple expression as this, if 
we look up to heaven with our earnest 
heart in our eyes, and with our whole 
soul upon our lips, would be very ac- 
ceptable to our gracious Father, who 
loves to have us think of him always 
with gratitude. We will try to remem- 
ber this. f 

We had a children’s party in the or- 
chard, where Chip roams at pleasure. 
“Jack Willard” was content to leave his 
fat crib to carry invitations ; and host 
and hostess, and guests, and good Lucy, 
and Margaret, and all, entered into the 
very spirit of preparation. I am sure it 
would have interested you very much to 
peep in upon us and see what was in 
progress for you if you had been one of 
the favored little folks invited,— cakes - 
and candies, ice-cream and lemonade, 
and all the goodies that constitute half 
the entertainment when we are ‘wee 
bit lads and lasses.” 

Cecil was dispatched to bring wild 
flowers for garlands to overhang the 
table, which we spread under the or- 
chard trees. Oh the sweet wild roses 
and clematis ! how the perfume lingers 
in my nostrils to this day! Did you 
ever go out where the fragrant pink and 
white blossoms grow with such lavish 
profusion beside the country walls, and 
by the creeks, and among the swamp- 
cheeses? It is so much more beautiful 
than a cultivated garden, in my eyes, 
because I feel that only God’s hand has 
trained the wild vines; and somehow, 
away from the haunts of men, every 
thing seems to breathe out praise to the 
divine Creator. 

We mingled the fragrant bayberry- 
leaves with the flowers, and stretched 
our garland from tree to tree; and we 
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put a bright croquet-game, with its fancy 
balls and mallets, upon the lawn; and, 
by three or four o’clock in the afternoon, 
there was such a pretty array of girls 
and boys ! —the girls all in white, with 
gay sashes, excepting one little pink 
rosebud, that rather regretted she was 
not a lily, until somebody told her roses 
were just as lovely and sweet. 

However, their dress was nothing to 
look upon compared with the fresh, 
bright faces that bespoke kindly hearts. 

The children seemed to enjoy every 
minute of the day; and it was a real 
pleasure to us older people to see their 
fun. 

I did not hear a single cross or un- 
gentle word. That would have spoiled 
every thing. You know it does some- 
times happen, that, ina mixed company, 
there is some ungenial nature that 
makes sorrow for all the rest of the 
party ; but you may be sure that well- 
bred people, little as well as big, will 
try to keep back all their antagonisms, 
and go on smoothly, showing only the 
pleasant side when visiting. If we have 
no restraint upon our evil dispositions 
in company, it follows that our home 
manners must be very badindeed. We 
will not forget, then, that what we have 
chiefly to do, is not so much to judge 
others, as to'correct and discipline our- 
selves. It must be very delightful to 
give happiness to those with whom we 
associate. I could not help thinking so 
the day of the party, when the sister of 
our hostess devoted herself so entirely 
to the little people, that they all seemed 
to look upon her as their good genius. 

Towards evening, we had a concert 
in the west parlor, where Ben Franklin 
and Gen. Greene used so often to sit in 
the twilight; and if it had been possible 
for them to come into our midst, all 
their statesmanship would have been 
put away and forgotten fora while, I am 
sure, and they would have entered 
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heartiiy into the children’s amusements, 
as all great minds readily do. It is 
shallow to think it a descent from dig- 
nity to enjoy what gives pleasure to little 
people. 

How quickly the night came while we 
were having such good times together! 
And then the vehicles arrived at the 
white gate ; and the old elms, with their 
outstretched arms, seemed to bless the 
dear little children as they passed under, 
and scattered to their various homes. I 
can hear the sweet voices now, “‘ Good- 
by, good-by!” How musical they are 
as they breathe this unconscious prayer. 
Will God take them in earnest, and be 
with us older people? We trust so! 

I must tell you one thing more about 
my play-spell, that I am sure will please 
you. My hostess and I drove down to 
the place where we were born, seven 
miles away from the white house on the 
hill-top. Perhaps you remember the 
pleasant village of Wickdale, in the 
“ Fanfan Stories.” I wrote about it for 
you some time ago. 

I wanted very much to see the dear 
old haunts once more ; for I know, that, 
year by year, I am drifting away from 
the early days, and, ‘perhaps, may by 
and by be beyond the reach even of 
their memory. 

I missed the old church-spire, that 
used to be the first object to greet me 
in the distance. A fierce January wind 
had toppled it over more than a twelve- 
month ago, and the landscape was 
strange and no longer beautiful to me. 
People forget that they must expect 
changes as they grow older, and that 
often it is wiser to hold a dear remem- 
brance of loved places, rather than to 
visit them, and grieve over marks of 
decay. 

We were very merry, however, as we 
entered the village, despite our first dis- 
appointment. The spirit of childhood 
seemed to take possession of us again, 
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and it was well that nobody was near to 
remind us of the lapse of time, and to 
check our happy impulses. 

We made our way to the little store 
where we used to spend all our spare 
pennies in beads and “ witches.” These 
last were made of pith, with a bit of 
bright tinsel attached; and they had 
_ the faculty of turning over when we set 
them upon one end. 

Not a witch could we find. Their 
day was past; but the old man who 
used to wait on us was behind the coun- 
ter, and we purchased some little toys 
that recalled the long, long ago. 

Then we went to see “ Aunt Austis,” 
in the gable-roofed house, and ate fresh- 
baked cakes, and drank water from the 
bucket at the wooden well-curb in the 
yard. Oh! I wonder if you little chil- 
dren, in your vacation, had any sweeter 
pleasure than I had as I trod the old 
paths, forgetful that I was no longer a 
little girl in short frocks and aprons! I 
believe I am very apt to forget this, and 
I think I owe it to being so much with 
you young folks. Somehow you inspire 
me with your own freshness and vigor. 
I am very grateful to you for it. I only 
remember that I am older than you 
when I look in my mirror; and then 
Iam almost sorry for the peep that I 
have taken. And yet it is very nice to 
grow old, if one grows wise in propor- 
tion to his years, and, above all, if one 
is advancing in holiness, as I pray God 
we may each of us be. 

It is possible to draw nearer and 
nearer to heaven as the months roll on, 


and it is possible to be farther and far- 


ther away. That can be just exactly as 
you and I wish. Let us ask the Holy 
Spirit to dwell always in our hearts, so 
that we may do such things as shall 
please God; and then we may be sure 
that we are never very far removed from 
his dear love and from his holy pres- 
ence. 
There was only one sorrow in my 
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play-spell. I donot know that I ought 
to call it really a sorrow. 

I was away from my home, and often 
yearned for it, and for him who makes 
its glory and happiness. Amid every 
pleasure the thought of this dear place 
mingled ; and although there was great 
joy in the society of friends, and in the 
innocent amusements that surrounded 
me, my chief delight was in the antici- 
pation of coming home, and meeting 
the one best friend of all. 

It would have been very wrong to be 
sad, and to let the yearning for a future 
good spoil a present pleasure. Our 
dear Lord wishes us to be always cheer- 
ful and happy. Are we so, —we who 
are away from our eternal home, and 
from our very best Friend ? 

Oh the majesty and beauty of this 
world where he has placed us for a little 
time! Oh the sweet and hallowed 
pleasures that he has given us while far 
away from our blest home ! — father 
and mother, brothers and sisters and 
beloved companions. I am more afraid 
there is danger of our forgetting that 
this is not our abiding place, than that 
we shall pine for the city that is above, 
and for the beautiful river of life, and 
for the ever-fruitful trees, and for Him 
who has gone to prepare for all who de- 
sire it a mansion in his Father’s house. . 
It would be sad indeed if we were to 
take such enjoyment in this little 
world, where we are put for so short a 
time, that we never yearn for a better 
and more enduring place. 

We will praise God for making it so 
happy a spot for us here, and we will 
try to be innocent, so as to be always 
cheerful; but, while we are contented 
and even glad to stay upon earth as 
long as it is his will, we will pray that 
we may never lose sight of, or cease to 
yearn earnestly for, our heavenly home, 
and for the face of our dear and loving 
Father. 


“Lert the church do it.” Yes, by all 
means. But suppose the church, as 
such, does zof¢ do it: shall we, then, say, 
“Let it not be done”? We speak of 
reformatory, evangelization, and revival 
work. We speak to those who are 
jealous for the honor of the church as 
against voluntary associations, either 
within or without it. 

“ Let the church do it.” What does 
this mean? Our order-loving neighbor 
says, it means to have all Christian work 
done according to regular votes passed 
at church-meeting. Our conscientious, 
but not very practical, neighbor says it 
means that the church ought to do it. 
Our energetic neighbor says it means, 
make the church do it. Our lazy neigh- 
bor says, waz¢ for the church to do it. 

All of these are more or less troubled 
with the “red tape” malady. They 
want every saved soul to be “signed, 
sealed, and delivered,” in due form, and 
credited officially to a particular church. 
They ere jealous of a temperance 
society, of a young men’s Christian 
association, of all ‘special laborers,” 
of the Sabbath school even. They are 
‘afraid the church as such will be super- 
seded. 

Now we have a lively compassion for 
any individual or body of individuals 
that is afraid of being thrown into the 
shade by the unauthorized zeal of other 


people. But we do not think all such 
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cases are beyond remedy. We have 
two things to prescribe. 

1. If you are anxious that other peo- 
ple should Ze¢ you do any thing, the way 
is to go and do it, do it well, and do it 
right off. If you are slow, you can’t ex- 
pect every one to wait your motions. If 
you are not ready, you can’t expect 
every one to wait till you get ready. If 
you don’t know how, or haven’t the 
requisite courage, or don’t wish to do it 
at all, you can’t expect others to wait 
till you are transformed, and made capa- 
ble and willing to do your duty. The 
best way to vindicate your right to do a 
thing is to do it. That settles all ques- 
tions. If you wish others to let you 
take the lead, just be foremost and take 
it, and let them follow. If you sit still, 
and complain of others for going ahead, 
that is one way. If you go ahead, and 
put them to it to keep up with you, that 
is another and a better way. This pre- 
scription is applicable to a church as 
well as to an individual. 

2. If, as a church, you are jealous of 
other agencies, just absorb them, by 
fostering them so genially that they will 
gladly be a part of you. Don’t disown 
your children. You are afraid that the 
Sabbath school will eclipse the church. 
Then throw your heart into the school, 
and be so identified with it, that no one 
will ever think of contrasting it with the 
church any more than a mother would 
think of saying that her children did not 
belong to her family. You are jealous 
of temperance societies. It’s because 


you are turning your own children out 
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of doors. Bring them in and claim 
them, and take care of them. Have a 
church temperance society. Foster it 
as you should, and you will not be jeal- 
ous of it; nor will it be ashamed of you. 
You feel troubled about young men’s 
Christian associations. Well, they are 
a part of you. Every thing that they do 
in Christ’s service is done by you; for 
are not their members your members ? 
A church is composed of individuals. 
If some of your young men wish to 
unite with other young men in doing 
Christian work, — your work, —and call 
themselves an association, are they no 
longer yours? If you are afraid of 
their becoming weaned from you, the 
way to prevent it is easy. Help them, 
pray for them, encourage them, sympa- 
thize with them, put some of their young 
blood into your own veins. We war- 
rant you, that, if you treat them so, they 
can not tear themselves away from you, 
and that no association will have half 
the love and devotion of that one in 
which they first joined themselves to the 
people of God. 

Excuse our impertinence, ye stately, 


EVENING. Sil 
dignified churches, but allow us to say, 
that if you will care more for your work 
of saving precious souls, and less for 
your dignity as an organization, both 
your usefulness and true dignity will be 
greatly increased. 


A good friend said to us a while agv, 
“*T don’t believe there’s any use in your 
having any thing in ‘The Sabbath at 
Home’ against tobacco.” We could 
not agree with him, although we admit 
that there is some nonsense afloat on 
this subject, which we should not wel- 
come to ourcolumns. The article which 
gave rise to the above remark was pub- 
lished in the magazine for last February. 
The following is from a letter of a min- 
ister to whom that number was sent : — 

“J have made an agreement to ab- 
stain henceforth and for ever from the 
use of tobacco; and it is now just a 
week since I touched the weed for the 
last time. It has been a week of great 
trial, and more than a little suffering ; 
but, thank God! the tyranny of thirty 
years, though strong, is broken, and J 
am free.” 


BIBLE RECREATIONS. 


XXXI. 


TO BE ANSWERED BY WORDS BEGIN- 
NING WITH “H.” 

1. What prophet is noted for a sub- 
lime prayer ? 

2. What joyful mother uttered a song 
of thankfulness which is recorded in the 
Bible ? 

3. What mountain is celebrated for a 
’ very singular death-scene ? 

4. What plant is associated with the 
deliverance of a great nation, and with 
the penitence of a king? 


XXXII. 
OUR MEMORY CIRCLE. 
Give all the names you can of the 


mothers mentioned in the Bible. In 
writing down the names as they are 
given in turn, let due credit be given to 
each member of the family for the names 
mentioned. ) 


XXXII. 


Did Joseph make any resistance or 
remonstrance when he was seized by 
his brethren, and sold into Egypt? 


XXXIV. 


1. A religious service was held early 
in the day. A laborer who was present 
gave the teacher some needed assist- 
ance, and at the close of the service, on 
going again to his work, met with aston- 
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ishing success. Who was the laborer ? 
How did he assist the teacher ? 

2. Two ships were standing empty at 
the shore of a lake. One of them was 
used instead of a pulpit. After a while, 
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both were moved into deep water, and 
came near being sunk. Whose ships 
were they, and how came they to be in 
danger ? ‘ 


XXXV.— BIBLE JOURNEYS. —NO. VIII. 
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ANSWERS, 
XXI. 

JUDGE NOT. Matt. vii. 1. 
Jrairus on. 4. 3°). Marko OAT, Ae 
Usriah’s (nach oo) Sambo I5. 
Daniel ““) isa Dane viene. 
Gabriel 2) 4 oo uke’: 26, 28. 
Pesther ) . -)ouia besth vie 


N-icodemus. . , 
O-intment . , 
GR RS0090) (8 OM 18 


John iii. 1, 2. 
- John xii. 3. 
Luke ines.i37. 


XXII 


BALAAM’S JOURNEY TO THE Moun- 
TAINS OF Moas. (1.) Num. xxii. 21. 
(2.) vv. 22, 23. (3.) v.25. (4.) vz. 274 
28. (5.) vv. 31-35. (6.) xxiii. 7, ro. 


